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As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally  owned  public 
lands  and  natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  the  wisest  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources,  protecting  our  fish  and  wildlife, 
preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical  places,  and  providing  for  theenjoymentof  life  through 
outdoor  recreation.  The  Department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to  assure  that  their  development  is  in  the 
bestinterestofallourpeople.  The  Department  also  has  amajor  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  forpeople 
who  live  in  Island  Territories  under  U.S.  administration. 
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BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

MEDFORD  DISTRICT  OFFICE  ^S      ™ 

3040  BIDDLE  ROAD 
MEDFORD,  OREGON  97504  ™  REPLY  REFER  TO: 

Febuary  1991 

Dear  Concerned  Citizen: 

This  booklet  is  a  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  (AMS)  for  the  resource  management 
plan/environmental  impact  statement  (RMP/EIS)  we  are  preparing.  The  AMS  contains  information  about 
existing  resource  conditions,  uses,  and  demands,  as  well  as  management  activities  and  opportunities.  It 
provides  the  basis  for  subsequent  steps  in  the  planning  process,  such  as  the  design  of  all  alternatives  and  the 
analysis  of  environmental  consequences.  The  AMS  provides  most  of  the  data  that  will  be  summarized  in  the 
affected  environment  chapter  of  the  RMP/EIS. 

This  AMS  Summary  highlights  data  in  the  AMS.  The  maps  included  in  it  are  not  detailed  due  to  scale.  The 
AMS  and  more  detailed  maps  are  available  for  review  in  the  Medford  District  Office. 

Your  comments  on  the  information  in  the  AMS  Summary  or  AMS  will  help  us  verify  its  accuracy.  If  you  think 
we  have  overlooked  information  about  BLM  resources  relevant  to  development  of  the  plan,  please  let  us 
know. 

The  timber  section  in  this  document  is  incomplete.  Complete  information  will  be  sent  in  a  supplemental 
document  only  to  those  who  request  it  in  early  1991 .  The  supplement  will  include  the  highest  potential 
sustained  yearly  timber  sale  volume,  economic  efficiency  analyses  on  several  silvicultural  practices,  and  a 
summary  of  sensitivity  analyses  that  will  depict  the  effect  of  various  management  constraints  such  as  harvest 
age,  size,  or  economic  constraints,  etc.,  would  have  on  sustained  yield  levels. 

In  addition  to  your  comments  on  the  AMS  and  AMS  Summary,  we  are  interested  in  your  suggestion  for 
criteria  we  should  consider  in  formulating  of  the  preferred  alternative.  Appendix  3  contains  State  Director 
Guidance  for  goals,  objectives,  and  criteria  for  the  five  common  alternatives  we  propose  to  analyze  in  the 
draft  RMP/EIS. 

The  five  common  alternatives,  a  no  action  alternative,  and  an  as  yet-to-be-identified  preferred  alternative  will 
be  analyzed  in  the  draft  RMP/EIS  being  prepared  by  each  of  the  six  BLM  Oregon  districts.  If  one  of  the 
outlined  alternatives  fits  your  objective  for  a  preferred  alternative,  please  let  us  know.  Instead  you  may  wish 
to  suggest  a  preferred  alternative  that  blends  elements  of  several  of  the  alternatives,  including  the  no  action 
alternative.  As  part  of  the  preferred  alternative,  you  may  want  to  specify  management  opportunities  identified 
in  the  AMS  or  AMS  Summary,  or  include  management  opportunities  you  feel  are  relevant  but  are  not  identi- 
fied in  either  document. 

Obviously,  the  BLM  must  choose  a  preferred  alternative  that  complies  with  legal  requirements  applicable  to 
management  of  the  lands  it  administers.  Therefore,  in  presenting  your  suggestions  for  preferred  alternative 
criteria,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  relate  how  the  preferred  alternative,  formulated  from  your  suggested 
criteria,  would  achieve  legally-required  BLM  objectives.  For  most  BLM  administered  lands  these  objectives 
are  contained  in  the  O&C  Act. 

A  worksheet  for  your  use  in  commenting  on  the  AMS  and/or  providing  suggestions  about  the  preferred 
alternative  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  this  booklet. 

Please  send  us  your  comments  (whether  you  use  the  insert  or  not)  by  March  22, 1 991 ,  so  we  can  consider 
them  as  we  move  ahead  with  our  planning  effort.  After  reviewing  the  comments,  we  will  revise  the  AMS  as 
appropriate,  finish  formulating  alternatives,  analyze  their  effects,  and  then  select  a  preferred  alternative.  The 
Draft  RMP/EIS  reflecting  these  revisions  and  steps  will  be  issued  for  public  comment  around  the  end  of  1991. 


For  those  who  wish  to  discuss  the  information  in  this  Summary  or  the  proposed  alternatives,  we  have  sched- 
uled the  following  informal  open  houses: 

Medford  District  Office  March  4, 3:00-7:00  p.m. 

3040  Biddle  Road 
Medford,  OR  97504 

Siskiyou  Forest  Supervisor's  Office         March  1 1 , 3:00-7:00  p.m. 
Siskiyou  National  Forest 
200  N.E.  Greenfield  Road 
Grants  Pass,  OR  97526 

Additional  open  houses  will  be  scheduled  in  Glendale,  Ruch,  Ashland,  and  Williams. 

Thank  you  for  your  he!p  with  this  planning  effort.  We  look  forward  to  your  continuing  interest  and  participa- 
tion. For  additional  information  or  clarification,  please  contact  Gretchen  Lloyd  at  (503)  770-2251 . 


Sincerely,       /  J        , 

4>y  * 


David  A.  Jones 
District  Manager 
Medford  District 
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This  document  summarizes  information  identified  in 
the  Analysis  of  Management  Situation  (AMS)  for  the 
Medford  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM).  This  information  includes  existing  resource 
conditions,  current  management  direction,  and 
potential  management  opportunities  for  all  re- 
sources in  the  planning  area. 

The  existing  resource  conditions  sections  provide 
most  of  the  affected  environment  data  that  will  be 
analyzed  in  the  upcoming  Resource  Management 
Plan/Environmental  Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS). 

The  existing  Management  Framework  Plans 
(MFPs)  for  the  Josephine  and  Jackson-Klamath 
Sustained  Yield  Units  provide  the  basic  information 
regarding  current  management  direction.  Each 
resource  element  draws  on  information  contained  in 
those  documents  as  well  as  other  policies,  agree- 
ments, and  documents. 

The  management  opportunities  sections  contain 
strategies  for  maintaining  or  enhancing  resources 
on  BLM-administered  lands.  They  will  become 
elements  of  alternatives  to  be  analyzed  in  the  RMP/ 
EIS. 

Appendix  materials  in  this  document  describe  State 
Director  guidance  for  formulation  of  the  alternatives 
that  will  be  analyzed  in  the  RMP/EIS. 

Automated  resource  data  from  the  western  Oregon 
digital  database  (WODDB)  and  related  geographic 
information  systems  technology  supplied  much  of 
the  technical  material  for  both  the  AMS  and  the 
AMS  Summary. 

Review  of  Existing 
Decisions 

A  review  of  existing  decisions  and  information  in 
related  environmental  documents  has  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  which  remain  valid  and  may  be 
used  for  continued  implementation  through  the 
1990s.  This  review  followed  the  requirements  of 
BLM  Manual  1618.2.  Not  included  in  the  review 
were  existing  right-of-way  agreements,  leases, 
permits,  etc.,  which  constitute  valid  existing  rights 
through  the  1990s. 

Table  1  summarizes  decisions  which  will  be  carried 
forward  for  implementation  through  the  1990s 
without  further  environmental  analysis.  These 


decisions  will  be  restated  or  summarized  to  incorpo- 
rate them  into  the  resource  management  plan 
(RMP).  They  will  be  common  to  all  alternatives. 

Table  2  summarizes  decisions  which,  although 
determined  to  be  valid  for  continued  implementation 
through  the  1990s,  are  not  addressed  in  an  EIS  or 
fully  supported  in  terms  of  analysis.  These  valid 
decisions  will  be  common  to  all  alternatives  and 
analysis  of  them  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
environmental  consequences  section  of  the  EIS. 

Existing  decisions  not  included  in  Tables  1  and  2 
will  be  replaced  by  new  decisions  in  the  RMP. 

Planning  Area  Description 

Location  and  Size 

The  Medford  District  Resource  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS)  will 
analyze  impacts  associated  with  management  of 
866,300  acres  of  public  land  and  2,240  acres  of 
subsurface  mineral  estate  where  the  BLM  is  the 
administering  agency.  The  Medford  District  plan- 
ning area  is  located  in  five  counties  in  western 
Oregon  (see  Table  3). 

The  general  location  of  the  planning  area  is  shown 
on  Map  1 .  The  Medford  District  is  located  in 
southwestern  Oregon  between  the  South  Umpqua 
River  -  Cow  Creek  divide  on  the  north  and  the 
Oregon  and  California  boundary  on  the  south.  The 
western  boundary  is  generally  the  Coast  Range  and 
the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Jackson  and  Klamath 
county  boundary.  Map  2  shows  general  land  status 
within  the  planning  area  and  delineates  the  re- 
source area  and  master  unit  boundaries. 

Portions  of  the  Siskiyou  and  Rogue  National 
Forests  are  other  major  federal  lands  within  the 
planning  area. 


Air  Resources 

Existing  Conditions 

The  1967  Clean  Air  Act,  amended  in  1972  and 
1979,  required  Oregon  to  meet  visibility  and  health 
standards  through  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP).  The 
SIP  established  baseline  increments  for  all  Class  I 
areas.  It  also  specified  a  22  percent  reduction  in 
emissions  from  the  baseline  period  of  1976-1979  by 
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Table  1.  Existing  Decisions  Valid  Without  Further  Analysis 


Resource:  Water,  Animals 

Decision:  Rangeland  Program  Summary/Record  of  Decision  (RPS/ROD)  for  Medford  District. 

Summary:  With  the  following  exceptions,  decisions  in  the  RPS/ROD  are  valid  and  do  not  need  to  be 

reanalyzed:  The  process  for  leasing  vacant  allotments;  and  clarification  of  "initial  stocking 
AUMs"  in  terms  of  initial  stocking  or  maximum  allowable  stocking  levels. 

Status  of  Decision:  In  force  until  updated  by  the  RMP. 

Resource:  Timber 

Decision:  ROD  for  the  Western  Oregon  Program-Management  of  Competing  Vegetation. 

Summary:  A  ROD  is  expected  soon.  It  would  make  programmatic  decisions  about  whether  or  not 

certain  herbicides  would  be  available  for  BLMs  use  and  would  commit  to  mitigating  mea- 
sures. Departure  from  the  decision  would  be  possible  only  to  accomplish  further  mitigation 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  RMP. 

Status  of  Decision:  Final  EIS  available  soon.  Outcome  unknown. 

Resource:  Vegetation 

Decision:  ROD  for  the  Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program. 

Summary:  This  programmatic  ROD  applies  to  all  noxious  weed  control  activities  on  BLM  lands  in 

Oregon.  They  constrain  any  decisions  BLM  might  make  on  herbicide  use.  To  some 
extent,  BLM  can  be  more  restrictive,  but  cannot  violate  the  specific  mitigating  measures 
and  restrictions  contained  in  the  ROD. 

Status  of  Decision:  In  force  until  replaced  by  a  new  programmatic  decision. 

Resource:  Transmission  Line 

Decision:  ROD  for  the  Proposed  Eugene-Medford  500  kV  Transmission  Line. 

Summary  This  ROD  guides  the  grant  of  a  right-of-way  for  the  Eugene-Medford  500  kV  transmission 

line. 


Status  of  Decision:  In  force 


Resource:  Wilderness 

Decision:  Congressional  determination  for  Oregon  Wilderness  EIS  not  determined. 

Summary:  Preferred  alternative  in  final  Oregon  Wilderness  EIS  is  to  designate  5,640  acres  of  Soda 

Mountain  WSA  as  wilderness.  A  ROD  will  be  developed  by  the  BLM  Director,  Oregon 
State  Office.  The  ROD  will  contain  the  final  suitability/nonsuitability  recommendation  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  October,  1991 . 
The  President's  recommendations  on  that  ROD  are  expected  to  be  sent  to  Congress  no 
later  than  October,  1993.  There  is  no  schedule  for  Congress,  the  final  decision-maker,  to 
make  a  determination. 

Status  of  Decision:  Interim  management  in  force  until  Congressional  action.  
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Table  2.  Existing  Decisions  Valid  Subject  to  Further  Analysis 


Decision: 


Recreation  Management  Plans  for  the  Rogue  River  Wild  Section 

Rogue  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Activity  Plans  for  the  Hellgate  Recreation  Section. 


Summary: 

Status  of  Decision:  In  force. 


These  plans  address  the  interaction  of  recreation  and  wildlife  and  do  not  need  to  be 
reanalyzed  in  the  RMP  unless  major  changes  in  land  use  allocation  occur. 


the  end  of  2001 .  The  new  goal  towards  meeting 
"reasonable  further  progress"  requires  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  emissions  to  meet  standards  by  the 
year  2001 . 

The  Oregon  Visibility  Protection  Plan,  adopted  in 
1986,  constrains  slash  burning  from  July  4  through 
Labor  Day  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  visibility 
impairment  days  in  the  Class  I  areas  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  and  the  Kalmiopsis  Wilderness. 


The  Smoke  Management  Plan  (SMP),  companion 
to  the  SIP,  classifies  "designated  non-attainment 
areas"  and  "smoke  sensitive  areas"  (see  Map  3). 
The  SMP  allows  prescribed  burning  only  when 
atmospheric  conditions  prevent  smoke  from  enter- 
ing designated  non-attainment  areas. 

Smoke  emissions  produced  by  prescribed  burning 
depend  on  whether  slash  is  broadcast  burned  or 
piled  and  burned;  tree  species  burned;  amount  of 
fuel  burned;  the  moisture  content  of  the  fuel  burned; 
and  weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  burning. 


Big  Butte  Falls,  circa  1908.  (courtesy  Ernest  Smith  collection) 
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Table  3.  BLM-Administrered  Acreage  by  County 


County 


Coos 
Curry 
Douglas 
Jackson 
Josephine 
Total 


Land  Administered  by  BLM 
O&C1        Public  Domain2       RWSR3 


1,840 

33,020 

75,740 

393,960 

252,130 

756,690 


40 

2,260 

3,030 

55,660 

38,290  4 

10,330 

97,020 

12,590 

Total 


Nonfederal  Surface/ 

Federal  Mineral 

Estate 


1,840 

35,320 

78,770 

449,780 

300,750 

866,460 


1  Public  lands  granted  to  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company  and  subsequently  revested  to  the  United  States 
2Public  domain  acres  include  acquired  lands  purchased  from  the  private  sector 
3Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridor;  includes  O  &  C  and  public  domain  lands 
includes  3,740  acres  of  Coos  Bay  District  administered  by  the  Medford  District 


1,460 

780 

2,240 


Average  biomass  consumption  is  estimated  to  have 
declined  from  51  tons  per  acre  burned  during  the 
baseline  period  of  1976-1979,  to  44  tons  per  acre 
burned  by  1984,  to  19  tons  per  acre  for  the  current 
program. 


Average  annual  district  slash  consumption  during 
the  baseline  period  of  1976  to  1979  was  20,500 
tons.  During  1980-84  it  was  156,000  tons,  and 
during  the  1985-1988  period  it  was  85,000  tons,  a 
54  percent  reduction  from  1 980-84. 

During  the  1985-1988  period  2  of  an  estimated  700 
burns  in  the  planning  area  caused  smoke  intrusions 
into  designated  areas. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Prescribed  fire  is  used  for  site  preparation,  to 
manage  competing  vegetation,  and  to  reduce  fuel 
hazard  that  threatens  residual  stands. 

Current  direction  is  found  within  the  1985  ROD  for 
the  Modification  of  the  Josephine  and  Jackson- 
Klamath  Timber  Management  Plans  and  the 
Josephine  and  Jackson-Klamath  Management 
Framework  Plans. 

Management  direction  requires  consideration  of 
burning  that  may  impact  the  visibility  in  the  sur- 
rounding Class  I  areas.  Smoke  must  be  kept  out  of 
designated  areas  identified  by  the  SMP. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Implement  management  practices  to  reduce 

emissions. 

*  Plan  harvest  unit  design  and  systems  to  facilitate 

application  of  prescribed  burning. 


Thinning  near  Big  Butte  Falls,  circa  1988. 

(courtesy  Brum  Meyer) 
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Plan  and  implement  silvicultural  prescriptions  that 
preclude  the  need  to  use  broadcast  burning  to 
meet  reforestation  objectives. 

Limit  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  to  meet  local  and 
national  political  concerns  and  social  sensitivity 
to  smoke  and  air  pollution  issues. 

Use  catalogued  meteorological  data,  by  geo- 
graphic area,  to  determine  probabilities  for 
meeting  broadcast  burn  windows,  pile  burn 
windows,  and  the  need  for  alternative  treat- 
ments. 

Consider  pre-burning  harvest  units  where 
predicted  post-harvest  fuel  loading  would 
exceed  smoke  management  for  burning  limita- 
tions. 

Select  fuel  treatment  alternatives  that  meet  short- 
term  reforestation  and  vegetation  management 
objectives.  Prioritize  fuel  treatment  needs  at 
the  watershed  level. 

Pre-select  season  of  fuel  treatment  and  plan 
harvest  period,  logging  system,  and  gross 
yarding  requirements  to  meet  emission  reduc- 
tion criteria. 

Establish  "no  burn"  areas.  Emphasize  alternative 
fuel  treatment  practices  to  be  reflected  in  timber 
value.  Deduct  growth  and  yield  accordingly. 

Review  regeneration-lag  calculation;  adjust  site 
preparation  standard  based  on  best  achievable 
prescribed  burning  schedule. 

'   Encourage  higher  levels  of  woody  debris  use  by 
changing  contract  utilization  specification  to 
minimize  breakage,  remove  debris,  and  reduce 
small  end  diameter  utilization  standards. 

'   Retain  for  sale  gross  yarded  woody  material  and 
selected  miscellaneous  products. 

'   Require  aerial  ignition  techniques  in  service 
contracts. 

'   Sponsor  demonstration  areas  to  test  experimen- 
tal and  seldom  used  mechanical  fuel  treatment 
equipment  such  as  on-site  chippers,  debarkers, 
tractor  mounted  scalpers,  and  whole  tree  tractor 
harvesters.  Identify  use  limitations 

*   Allow  potential  fuelwood  sources  to  cure  for  one 
season.  Reduce  woodstove  emission  within 
adjacent  designated  area. 


Use  currently  available  dust  abatement  tech- 
niques to  reduce  fugitive  dust  emission  on 
heavy  use  public  roads  adjacent  to  rural  inter- 
face area  during  log  haul  operations. 

Schedule  timber  sale  operations  to  allow  for  a 
minimum  of  12  months  curing  of  fuelwood. 

Extend  time  required  for  completing  site  prepara- 
tion work  from  1 2  to  1 8  months. 

Utilize  existing  research  programs  to  determine 
the  optimum  level  of  coarse  woody  debris  to  be 
left  to  meet  site  productivity  enhancement 
criteria. 

Concentrate  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  to  high 
intensity  timber  management  areas.  Test 
alternative  treatment  scenarios  on  low  intensity 
timber  management  areas. 

Establish  trained  temporary  work  force  available 
to  prescribed  fire  program. 

Burn  under  high  fuel  moisture  content.  Confine 
all  critical  regeneration  burning  to  the  spring. 
Maintain  coarse  woody  debris  and  duff  layers 
through  spring  burning 

Use  rapid  mop-up  to  reduce  total  emissions  to 
meet  smoke  management  direction. 

Utilize  the  smoke  management  plan  as  the  basis 
for  approval  of  all  prescribed  burning,  including 
burning  conducted  from  November  1  through 
February  28. 


Soil  Resources 

Existing  Conditions 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  identified  25  soil 
associations  in  the  planning  area.  The  timber 
productivity  capability  classification  (TPCC),  com- 
pleted in  1988,  identified  fragile  soil  areas  where 
soil  productivity  could  be  affected  by  management 
activities. 

Table  4  lists  BLM-administered  forestland  in  the 
planning  area  identified  as  fragile  nonsuitable 
woodland  and,  therefore,  not  inventoried  as  com- 
mercial forestland. 

Table  5  shows  the  portion  of  BLM-administered 
forestland  in  the  planning  area  identified  as  having 
fragile  suitable,  restricted  woodland  soils.  These 
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Table  4.  Fragile  Nonsuitable  Woodland1 


Category 


%  of  Total  BLM 
Acres         Acres 


Nutrient  5,948  <1 

Slope  gradient  23,499  3 

Mass  movement  potential  638  <1 

Surface  erosion  1 ,906  <1 

High  water  table  1,422  <1 

Total  33,413  4 


These  are  lands  where  timber  growing  potential  will  be  reduced  due  to  soils  having 
severe  nutrient  problems,  critical  slope  gradients,  mass  movement  potential,  severe 
surface  erosion  potential,  or  high  groundwater  levels.  See  the  "TPCC  Classification" 
BLM  Manual  Supplement,  Oregon  State  Office,  Handbook  5251-1  for  more  detailed 
description. 


Table  5.  Fragile  Suitable  Commercial 
Forestlands1 


Category 


%BLM  Forest 
Acres      Land 


Nutrient  9,935  1 

Slope  gradient  52,874  7 

Mass  movement  potential  32,691  4 

Surface  erosion  potential  46,107  5 

High  water  table  2,350  <1 

Total  143,957  18 


These  are  lands  where  timber  growing  potential  may  be  reduced  due  to  soils 
having  severe  nutrient  problems,  critical  slope  gradients,  mass  movement  potential, 
severe  surface  erosion  potential,  or  high  ground  water  levels.  See  "TPCC 
Classification"  BLM  Manual  Supplement,  Oregon  State  Office,  Handbook  5251-1 
for  more  detailed  description. 


lands  could  be  subject  to  unacceptable  soil  produc- 
tivity loss  if  managed  for  timber  production  without 
mitigation. 

Soil  productivity  has  been  affected  by  management 
activities  including  road  construction,  timber  har- 
vest, slash  burning,  and  other  site  preparation 
activities. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Since  1980,  a  concern  for  soil  productivity  has  been 
expressed  in  the  form  of  guidelines,  standards, 
procedures,  and  protection  measures.  Revegetat- 


ing  bare  soil  areas,  limiting  yarding  disturbance,  and 
the  proper  design,  construction,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  roads  are  some  examples.  Guide- 
lines for  soil  protection  measures  for  management 
activities  which  include  salvage  logging,  slash 
burning,  and  scarification  and  ripping  have  been 
written.  All  timber  sale  contracts  include  contract 
stipulations  that  address  site-specific  soil  concerns. 
Soil  compaction  is  limited  to  12  percent  of  a  har- 
vested unit. 

The  goal  of  maintaining  an  acceptable  level  of  soil 
productivity  is  achieved  by: 

designing  skid  trails, 

tilling  skid  trails  and  landings  after  logging, 
limiting  tractor  yarding  to  the  dry  season, 
limiting  tractor  yarding  operations  to  slopes  less 

than  35  percent, 
requiring  one-end  or  full  log  suspension  when 

cable  yarding, 
prescribed  burning  when  duff  is  moist, 
using  alternatives  to  broadcast  burning, 
leaving  large  down  woody  debris  on  site, 
putting  unsurfaced  roads  "to  bed,"  and 
minimizing  the  amount  of  land  base  converted  to 

roads  and  landings. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Employ  timber  management  practices  that 

enhance,  maintain,  or  have  minimal  negative 
impact  on  soil  productivity. 

*  Design  road  systems  to  minimize  the  amount  of 

area  removed  from  production. 

*  Use  cool  or  no-burn  site  preparation  methods. 

Minimize  reduction  of  the  soil  duff  layer  to 
maintain  productivity.  Leave  large  woody 
debris  on  the  forest  floor  to  recycle  nutrients, 
increase  water  storage,  and  maintain  long-term 
productivity. 

*  Enhance  soil  productivity  with  fertilization  on  sites 

unaffected  by  management  practices  or  restore 
growth  on  sites  where  practices  have  reduced 
productivity. 

*  Seed  with  legumes  to  provide  some  of  the  same 

benefits  as  chemical  fertilizers. 

*  Extend  harvest  age  to  150  years  on  less  produc- 

tive sites  to  allow  time  for  organic  matter  and 
nutrient  replenishment.  Use  soil  series  and 
associated  site  indices  and  TPCC  categories  to 
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identify  sites  that  require  extended  rotation 
lengths  and/or  selective  harvest  methods. 

*  Eliminate  timber  harvest  on  all  lands  classified  as 

fragile  suitable  commercial  forestland  (approxi- 
mately 144,000  acres). 

*  Employ  ecological  forestry  for  site  productivity. 

Water  Resources 

Existing  Conditions 

The  planning  area  has  been  divided  into  27  analyti- 
cal watersheds  (see  Table  6  and  Map  4).  A  calcu- 
lated condition  index  for  many  watersheds  is 
incomplete  at  press  time  and  will  be  included  in  the 
draft  RMP/EIS. 

Community  water  systems  drawing  water  from 
watersheds  including  BLM-administered  lands  in 
the  planning  area  are  shown  in  Table  7  and  on 
Map  4. 

No  water  quality  problems  are  known  to  exist  for 
any  community  water  systems. 

The  following  watersheds  are  sensitive  to  activity  for 
the  reasons  identified: 

Snow  Creek  in  the  Cow  Creek-Galesville  water- 
shed, North  Fork  of  Louse  Creek  in  the  Jumpoff 
Joe  watershed,  the  upper  portions  of  Williams 
Creek  watershed,  and  the  West  Fork  of  Evans 
Creek  watershed  have  highly  erodible  soils  due 
to  decomposed  granitic  parent  material  on  steep 
slopes.  These  soils  can  supply  high  volumes  of 
sediment  to  tributary  streams. 

The  headwaters  of  Birdseye  Creek  in  the  Rogue- 
Gold  Hill  watershed  have  potential  for  erosion 
due  to  granitic  soil,  steep  slopes,  and  severe 
impacts  from  the  1987  Savage  Creek  wildfire. 

Howard  Creek  and  Julie  Creek  within  the  Rogue- 
Wild  Section  watershed  are  subject  to  erosion 
during  winter  storms  due  to  the  Galice  complex 
wildfire  of  1987. 

Portions  of  Jumpoff  Joe  Creek  watershed  are 
subject  to  erosion  as  a  result  of  the  1988  Walker 
Mountain  wildfire. 

Many  subwatersheds  have  potential  for  degrada- 
tion of  water  quality  due  to  cumulative  impacts 


from  management  activities  on  private  and  public 
lands.  West  Fork  Cow  Creek,  Evans  Creek,  and 
Jenny  Creek  watersheds  are  examples  of  where 
this  concern  exists. 

Watersheds  containing  streams  that  have 
exceeded  water  quality  standards  for  tempera- 
ture include:  West  Fork  Cow  Creek,  Cow  Creek- 
Glendale,  Cow  Creek-Galesville,  Deer  Creek, 
Upper  Illinois  River,  Grave  Creek,  Williams 
Creek,  Middle  Applegate  River,  Little  Applegate 
River,  Evans  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Little  Butte 
Creek,  Trail  Creek,  Elk  Creek,  Big  Butte  Creek, 
and  Jenny  Creek.  High  water  temperatures  are 
the  result  of  insufficient  stream  shade. 

Bear  Creek  is  considered  by  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Quality  to  be  "water  quality 
limited"  due  to  concerns  about  levels  of  biochemical 
oxygen  demand  and  total  phosphorus.  The  total 
watershed  is  247,163  acres,  of  which  12  percent 
are  BLM-administered  lands. 

Groundwater  is  used  throughout  the  planning  area 
for  irrigation,  domestic,  and  municipal  supplies. 
There  are  no  sole  source  aquifers  identified  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Groundwater  in 
the  Rogue  Valley  is  a  limited  resource  and  well 
water  quality  problems  are  prevalent.  Water  quality 
problems  include  surface  contaminants  such  as 
nitrate  and  fecal  matter  and  subsurface  contami- 
nants such  as  arsenic,  boron,  orflouride.  Wells 
with  high  concentrations  of  chloride  have  been 
reported  in  localized  areas  of  Josephine  County. 

Water  quality  is  affected  by  road  construction, 
timber  harvest,  slash  disposal,  grazing,  or  mining. 
All  may  cause  sedimentation;  timber  harvest,  slash 
disposal,  and  grazing  may  affect  stream  tempera- 
ture; timber  harvest  and  slash  disposal  may  affect 
dissolved  oxygen  concentrations;  grazing  may 
result  in  higher  bacterial  concentrations;  slash 
burning,  herbicide  spraying,  fertilization,  and  tailings 
from  mining  operations  may  affect  chemical  quality 
of  surface  water. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Current  management  direction  incorporates  the 
following  measures  which  protect  and  enhance 
water  quality: 

Type  and  amount  of  stream  protection  depends  on 
stream  class.  Class  1  streams  receive  the  greatest 
protection  and  class  5  streams  the  least. 
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Road  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  are 
conducted  to  minimize  erosion. 

Best  management  practices  for  timber  harvest  and 
site  preparation  minimize  ground  disturbance  and 
compaction. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Implement  BMPs  which  reflect  up-to-date  tech- 

nology to  minimize  water  quality  degradation. 

*  Develop  process  to  monitor  effectiveness  of 

BMPs. 

*  Designate  several  undisturbed  watersheds  as 

"water  quality  monitoring  areas"  for  control  and 
baseline  for  paired  watershed  monitoring. 

*  Defer  harvest  in  the  following  watersheds  where 

detrimental  impacts  due  to  cumulative  effects 


have  been  observed  or  where  watershed 
analyses  show  that  additional  harvest  would 
result  in  high  cumulative  effects. 

Develop  timber  sale  plans  for  third  to  fifth  order 
watersheds  to  minimize  detrimental  cumulative 
effects  on  water  quality  and  quantity. 

Avoid  activity  on  any  fragile  sites  identified  by  the 
timber  production  capability  classification 
(TPCC). 

Manage  streams  based  on  beneficial  use,  stream 
characteristics,  and  steepness  of  side  slopes. 

Inventory  streams  based  on  use,  characteristic, 
and  slope. 

Maintain  or  improve  water  quality  by  designating 
riparian  management  areas  along  streams  and 
wetlands. 


Resource  Area 


Analytical  Watershed 


Ashland 


Glendale 


Grants  Pass 


Butte  Falls 


Little  Butte  Creek 
Upper  Applegate 
Jenny  Creek 


Cow  Creek-Galesville 
Cow  Creek-Glendale 

West  Fork  Cow  Creek 

Jumpoff  Joe  Creek 

Grave  Creek 
Rogue-Wild  Section 
Upper  Illinois 
Deer  Creek 
N.  Fk.  Silver  Creek 

Lost  Creek 

Evans  Creek 

Grave  Creek 


Watershed  Deferred  from  Harvest 

Upper  Lake  Creek 

Star  Gulch 

West  Howard  Prairie 

Hyatt  Lake 

Upper  Keene  Creek 

Snow  Creek 
Meadow  Creek 
Swamp  Creek 
Section  Creek 
Riffle  Creek 
Stanley  Creek 
Gold  Mountain  Creek 

Upper  Jumpoff  Joe  Creek 
Louse  Creek 
McKnabe  Creek 
Howard  Creek 
Upper  Sucker  Creek 
Crooks  Creek 
North  Fork  Silver  Creek 

Floras  Creek 

Lost  Creek 

West  Fork  Evans  Creek 

Pleasant  Creek 

Upper  Grave  Creek 

Last  Chance  Creek 

Boulder  Creek 
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Table  6.  Analytical  Watersheds 


Watershed  Name 


Cow  Creek-Galesville 


Cow  Creek-Glendale 


West  Fork  Cow  Creek 


Lost  Creek 


Big  Butte  Creek 


Elk  Creek 


Rogue-Trail  Creek 


Little  Butte  Creek 


Bear  Creek 


Rogue-Gold  Hill 


Analytical 
Watershed 
Acres 


46,915 


112,978 


56,977 


54,981 


156,019 


85,910 


112,174 


247,163 


243,101 


125,492 


Percent  of 
Watershed 

InBLM 
Management 


21 


40 


48 


34 


17 


26 


33 


12 


23 


26 


Stream 
Order 


1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 
4 

5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 
4 

5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 


Miles 

of 

Stream 


366 

28 

16 

1 

8 

1,001 

152 

89 

30 

49 

510 
71 

36 

15 
21 

299 
45 

16 
7 
7 

458 
79 

51 
20 
29 

489 
54 
27 
16 
22 

676 

121 

49 

31 
24 

1,045 

172 

71 

20 

42 

770 

125 

50 

32 

1 

997 

167 

72 

53 

31 
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Table  6.  Analytical  Watersheds  (continued) 


Watershed  Name 


Evans  Creek 


Rogue-Grants  Pass 


Upper  Applegate 


Little  Applegate 


Middle  Applegate 


Williams  Creek 


Lower  Applegate 


Rogue-Rec  Section 


Jumpoff  Joe  Creek 


Analytical 

Watershed 

Acres 


143,431 


54,310 


33,089 


72,077 


77,274 


53,715 


82,995 


93,328 


69,764 


Percent  of 

Watershed 

InBLM 

Management 


41 


24 


52 


39 


59 


51 


32 


42 


31 


Stream 
Order 


1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 


1&2 
3 
4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 


1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

1&2 
3 
4 
5 
6  + 


Miles 

of 
Stream 


1,317 

218 

93 

45 
46 

277 

72 

22 

9 

11 

257 
38 

17 

11 
6 

481 
62 

32 

14 
18 

714 

104 

47 

15 
30 

296 
68 

34 

17 
11 

438 
84 

50 
18 
24 

404 
90 

37 
26 
34 

422 
95 
34 

29 
16 
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Table  6.  Analytical  Watersheds  (contir 

iued) 

anrae^Mii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini n  mini  nihil ii 

Watershed  Name 

Analytical 

Watershed 

Acres 

Percent  of 
Watershed 

InBLM 
Management 

Stream 
Order 

Miles 

of 

Stream 

Grave  Creek 

104,194 

48 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

823 

140 

64 

32 

37 

Rogue  Wild  Section 

104,290 

96 

1&2 
3 
4 

5 
6  + 

686 

130 

62 

40 
34 

Upper  Illinois 

245,613 

10 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

440 
93 
39 
13 
47 

Deer  Creek 

79,783 

37 

1&2 
3 
4 
5 

6  + 

373 

101 

42 

34 

20 

N.  Fk.  Silver  Creek 

15,281 

54 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

42 

12 
4 
4 
2 

Jenny  Creek 

134,878 

42 

1&2 
3 
4 
5 
6  + 

529 
99 
40 

16 

18 

Camp  Creek 

24,313 

49 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

95 
1fi 

9 
5 
0 

Cottonwood  Creek 

63,588 

8 

1&2 
3 

4 
5 
6  + 

44 

9 

4 
0 
2 
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ANALYTICAL   AND 
COMMUNITY    WATERSHEDS 
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Analytical    and    Community   Watersheds 

1  =   West    Fork   Cow   Creek                                     15    =    Rogue-Gold    Hill 

2  =   Cow   Creek-Glendole                                       16    =    Little    Butte   Creek 

3  =   Cow   Creek-Galesville                                      17    =    Deer  Creek 

4  =    Rogue- Wild   Section                                         18    =    Lower  Applegate 

5  =   Grave   Creek                                                       19    =    Middle   Applegate 

6  =    Evans   Creek                                                      20   =   Upper   Illinois 

7  =    Rogue-Trail   Creek                                           21    =   Williams   Creek 

8  =    Elk   Creek                                                           22    =    Upper  Applegate 

9  =    Lost   Creek                                                         23   =    Little   Applegate 

10  =    Big   Butte   Creek                                                24   =   Bear  Creek 

1 1  ■    North    Fork   Silver  Creek                                25   =   Jenny   Creek 

12  =    Rogue-Rec   Section                                         26   =   Cottonwood   Creek 

13  =    Jumpoff   Joe   Creek                                            27    ■    Camp    Creek 

14  =    Rogue-Grants   Pass 

A   =    Glendale-Section   Creek 

B    =   Glendale-Mill   Creek 

C   =   Glendale-Cow  Creek 

D    =    Grants   Pass 

E    =    Medford-Rogue   River 

F   =   Gold   Hill 

G    =    Medford-Big   Butte 

H    =   Cave   Junction 

J    =   Talent-Wagner  Creek 

K    =   Ashiond 

L   =    Talent-Bear  Creek 

J 

26 
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Table  7.  Community  Water  Systems 

Source  Name 

Population 
Served 

Filtered 
(Y  or  N) 

Watershed  Area  (Acres) 

Community 
System  Name 

BLM 

Other 

Total 

Glendale,  city  of 

Section  Creek 

725 

Y 

429 

611 

1,040 

Glendale,  city  of 

Mill  Creek 

725 

Y 

54 

513 

567 

Glendale,  city  of 

Cow  Creek 

725 

Y 

33,237 

68,600 

101,837 

Medford,  city  of 

Big  Butte  Spring 

32,000 

Y 

505 

56,715 

57,220 

Medford,  city  of 

Rogue  River 

32,000 

Y 

161,113 

820,465 

981 ,578 

Ashland,  city  of 

Ashland  Creek 

16,500 

Y 

0 

12,110 

12,110 

Talent,  city  of 

Bear  Creek 

2,500 

Y 

18,637 

101,474 

120,111 

Talent,  city  of 

Wagner  Creek 

2,500 

Y 

3,443 

10,032 

13,475 

Gold  Hill,  city  of 

Rogue  River 

900 

Y 

176,198 

960,549 

1,136,747 

Grants  Pass,  city  of 

Rogue  River 

16,200 

Y 

271 ,029 

1,111,268 

1,382,297 

Cave  Junction,  city  of 

Illinois  River,  E.  Fk. 

1,150 

Y 

16,156 

134,971 

151,127 

Yreka,  city  of 

Fall  Creek 

7,500 

Y 

1,615 

8,640 

10,255 

*  Inventory  wetlands. 

*  Reduce  road  development;  close  some  roads. 

*  Restore  roads  not  needed  for  future  resource 

management  to  original  condition.  Use  road 
surface  stabilizers  and  dust  palliatives. 

*  Manage  livestock  grazing  to  maintain,  restore,  or 

improve  riparian  zones  and  water  quality. 

*  Conduct  placer  mining  in  a  way  which  minimizes 

impacts. 

*  Utilize  ecological  forestry  techniques  for  water- 

shed protection. 

*  Consider  riparian  values  in  existing  and  possible 

new  recreation  areas. 


Develop  and  implement  watershed  enhancement 
plans  for  riparian  areas  and  their  associated 
uplands.  Priority  watersheds  are  Jenny  Creek 
(Ashland  Resource  Area)  and  Pleasant  Creek 
(Butte  Falls  Resource  Area). 

Utilize  land  exchanges  to  obtain  key  riparian- 
wetland  areas  or  to  block  up  BLM  ownership 
within  a  watershed. 

Pursue  funding  for  watershed  rehabilitation 
projects  that  control  nonpoint  source  pollution. 

File  for  water  rights  on  BLM  water  developments 
as  required  by  state  law. 

Protect  instream  flows  and  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  stream  flow. 


IS 


Vegetation 

Existing  Conditions 

Table  8  shows  the  acres  of  major  plant  groups  and 
serai  stage  on  BLM -administered  lands  in  the 
planning  area. 

There  are  45  known  wetland  locations  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  planning  area,  totalling 
approximately  1,800  acres.  Sites  reviewed  as 
potential  research  natural  areas  (RNAs)  and/or 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  (ACECs)  are 
discussed  in  Special  Areas. 

The  following  noxious  weeds  occur  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  planning  area:  yellow 
starthistle,  rush  skeleton  weed,  tansy  ragwort, 
scotch  broom,  puncture  vine,  Canada  thistle,  leafy 
spurge,  diffuse  knapweed,  and  purple  loosestrife. 


Priority  plant  species  are  listed  in  Table  9.  Since 
1980,  approximately  90,000  acres  in  the  planning 
area  have  been  inventoried  for  priority  plants. 
The  inventory  shows  1 ,600  acres  occupied  by  44 
priority  plant  species. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Current  management  provides  the  following  protec- 
tion and  mitigation  for  priority  plants,  unique  ecosys- 
tems, and  wetlands. 

All  BLM  activities  comply  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  An  active  inventory  program  to 
determine  location  of  priority  plant  species  is  linked 
to  proposed  activities  such  as  timber  sales. 
Baseline  monitoring  for  28  federal  candidate 
species  has  been  conducted  since  1985.  Monitor- 
ing to  determine  the  effects  of  activities  on  species 
with  high  potential  for  federal  listing  is  occurring. 


Table  8.  Acres  of  Major  Plant  Groupings  and  Serai  Stages 


Plant  Group 


Early  Serai        Mid-Serai         Late  Serai  Mature  Old  Growth 

(0-10  yrs)         (10-40  yrs)       (40-100  yrs)       (100-200  yrs)      (200+ yrs) 


Shasta  red  fir/ 

shrub/ 

herbaceous 


63 


284 


494 


132 


Douglas-fir 
ponderosa  pine/ 
Ceanothus/ 
herbaceous 


19,820 


6,592 


14,608 


28,524 


33,225 


White  oak- 
ponderosa  pine/ 
manzanita- 
wedgeleaf/grass 

Douglas-fir/ 
tanoak-madrone 


63,526 


47,733 


4,257 


28,289 


15,576 


48,830 


10,177 


24,509 


112,841 


51,396 


Mixed  conifer/ 
madrone- 
decidiuous  brush/ 
salal 


6,949 


6,357 


5,777 


8,930 


6,233 


Mixed  conifer/ 
interior  valley/ 
grass 


73,387 


23,554 


33,995 


146,650 


28,666 
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Table  9.  Priority  Plant  Species 


Scientific  Name 


Common  Name 


Status1 


Allium  bolanderi 

Allium  campanulatum 

Allium  sanbornii 

Androsace  elongata  ssp.  acuta 

Arabis  modesta 

Arctostaphylos  hispidula 

Asarum  wagneri 

Astragalus  umbraticus 

Bensoniella  oregana 

Calochortus  coxii 

Calochortus  greenei 

Calochortus  howellii 

Calochortus  indecorus 

Calochortus  monophyllus 

Calochortus  umpquaensis 

Camassia  howellii 

Cardamine  gemmata 

Carex  scabriuscula 

Cheilanthes  intertexta 

Cupressus  bakeri 

Cypripedium  fasciculatum 

Epilobium  oreganum 

Epilobium  rigidum 

Erythronium  howellii 

Eschscholzia  caespitosa 

Frasera  umpquaensis 

Fritillaria  falcata 

Fritillaria  gentneri 

Fritillaria  glauca 

Fritillaria  purdyi 

Gentiana  plurisetosa 

Gentiana  setigera 

Haplopappus  whitneyi  spp.  discoides 

Hastingsia  bracteosa 

(including  H.  atropurpurea) 
Hieracium  bolanderi 
Horkelia  congesta 
lliamna  latibracteata 
Lewisia  leana 
Lilium  rubescens 

Limnanthes  floccosa  ssp.  bellingeriana 
Limnanthes  floccosa  ssp.  pumila 
Limnanthes  gracilis  var.  gracilis 
Lomatium  cookii 
Microseris  howellii 
Microseris  laciniata  ssp.  detlingi 
Mimulus  douglasii 
Mimulus  kelloggii 
Mimulus  pygmaeus 
Mirabilis  greenei 


Bolander's  onion 
Sierra  onion 
Sanborn's  onion 
Long-stemmed  androsace 
Rogue  Canyon  rockcress 
Hairy  manzanita 
Green-flowered  ginger 
Woodland  milk-vetch 
Bensonia 

Cox's  mariposa  lily 
Green's  mariposa  lily 
Howell's  mariposa  lily 
Sexton  Mt.  mariposa  lily 
Yellow  star-tulip 
Umpqua  calochortus 
Howell's  camas 
Purple  toothwort 
Cascade  sedge 
Coastal  lipfern 
Baker's  Cypress 
Clustered  lady's-slipper 
Oregon  willow  herb 
Rigid  willow  herb 
Howell's  adder's-tongue 
Gold  poppy 
Umpqua  frasera 
Falcate  fritillary 
Gentner's  fritillary 
Siskiyou  fritillary 
Purdy's  fritillary 
Elegant  gentian 
Mendocino  gentian 
Whitney's  haplopappus 
Large-flowered  rush  lily 
Purple-flowered  rush  lily 
Bolander's  hawkweed 
Shaggy  horkelia 
Globe  mallow 
Many-flowered  lewisia 
Lilac  lily 

Bellinger's  meadow-foam 
Dwarf  meadow-foam 
Slender  meadow-foam 
Cook's  parsley 
Howell's  microseris 
Detling's  microseris 
Douglas'  monkey-flower 
Kellogg's  monkey-flower 
Pygmy  monkey-flower 
Siskiyou  four-o'clock 


AS 
AS 
AS 
AS 
AS 
AS 
BS 
AS 
FC 
FC 
FC 
FC 
FC 
AS 
FC 
FC 
FC 
BS 
AS 
AS 
BS 
BS 
AS 
AS 
AS 
FC 
AS 
FC 
AS 
AS 
BS 
FC 
AS 
FC 

2 

AS 

AS 

AS 

AS 

AS 

FC 

FC 

BS 

FC/SE 

FC 

BS 

AS 

AS 

FC 

AS 
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Table  9.  Priority  Plant  Species  (continued) 


Scientific  Name 


Common  Name 


Monardella  purpurea 

Navarretia  heterandra 

Oxypolis  occidentalis 

Perideridia  erythrorhiza 

Perideridia  howellii 

Phacelia  leonis 

Pinus  sabiniana 

Plagiobothrys  figuratus  ssp.corallcarpa 

Plagiobothrys  lamprocarpus 

Ranunculus  austro-oreganus 

Salix  delnortensis 

Sedum  laxum  ssp.  heckneri 

Sedum  moranii 

Sedum  oblanceolatum 

Sedum  spathulifolium  ssp.  purdyii 

Senecio  hesperius 

Silene  hookeri  ssp.  bolanderi 

Smilax  calif ornica 

Sophora  leachiana 

Triteleia  laxa 

Viola  lanceolata  ssp.  occidentalis 


Siskiyou  monardella 
Tehama  navarretia 
Cow-bane 
Red-root  yampah 
Howell's  false-caraway 
Leo's  phacelia 
Digger  pine 

Coral-seeded  allocarya 
Shiny-seeded  allocarya 
Southern  Oregon  buttercup 
Del  Norte  willow 
Heckner's  stonecrop 
Rogue  River  stonecrop 
Applegate  stonecrop 
Purdy's  stonecrop 
Siskiyou  butterweed 
Bolander's  catchfly 
California  smilax 
Western  sophora 
Ithuriel's  spear 
Western  bog  violet 


Status1 

AS 
AS 
AS 
FC 
AS 
AS 
AS 
FC 
FC 
FC 
AS 
AS 
FC 
FC 
AS 
FC 
AS 
AS 
FC 
AS 
BS 


Federal  listed  by  U.S.FIsh  and  wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service: 

FE:  Federal  endangered 

FT:  Federal  threatened 

FP:  Federal  proposed 

FC:  Federal  candidate 

State  listed: 

SE:  State  endangered 

ST:  State  threatened 

Bureau  Sensitive: 

BS:  BLM  sensitive 

AS:  Assessment  species 

Status  not  yet  addressed 


Cooperation,  coordination,  and  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  takes  place  when 
appropriate. 

RNAs  and  ACECs  are  protected  from  incompatible 
uses.  Wetlands  are  managed  to  protect  their 
natural  values. 

Noxious  weed  control  activities  are  aimed  at 
eradication  of  rush  skeleton  weed  across  the 
planning  area  and  tansy  ragwort  in  Jackson  County. 
Control,  but  not  eradication,  of  tansy  ragwort  is  the 
thrust  in  Josephine  and  Douglas  Counties.  Control 
methods  are  selected  as  part  of  an  integrated  pest 
management  program  which  provides  for  use  of  all 
available  techniques.  All  control  is  part  of  a  coordi- 


nated program  conducted  by  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Management  Opportunities 

Management  opportunities  for  upland  vegetation 
have  traditionally  been  described  in  terms  of 
potential  commodity  resource  uses  and  values. 
However,  the  retention  of  species  in  functional 
ecosystems  has  emerged  as  both  a  scientific  and 
allocation  issue.  A  maturing  scientific  data  base 
indicates  the  value  of  retaining  species  and  species 
richness  under  managed  conditions. 

*   Adopt  ecological  forestry  as  a  general  manage- 
ment strategy. 
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Develop  silvicultural  regimes  which  rely  on 
redirection  of  natural  ecological  processes  to 
maintain  or  recreate  stand  level  structural 
diversity.  These  strategies  provide  for  integration 
of  forestry  practices  into  the  landscape  such  that 
appropriate  types,  sizes,  proportions,  and 
arrangements  of  patch  sizes  and  connectivity 
between  habitat  islands  occur.  Such  strategies 
may  result  in  greater  complexity  of  operations  in 
the  short  term,  but  may  pay  off  in  the  production 
of  forests  which  can  be  operated  at  lower  direct 
investment  cost  and  which  provide  a  higher  level 
of  long-term  sustained  yield. 

Modify  conventional  management  practices. 

Develop  silvicultural  systems  and  practices  to 
retain  intact  natural  ecosystems  for  each  plant 
community.  Fitting  practices  to  ecosystems  and 
to  ecological  sites  would  increase  management 
efficiency.  Restrict  the  use  of  herbicides  to 
ecological  situations  where  benefits  clearly 
outweigh  ecological  impacts.  Maintain  stands  to 
contain  an  equivalent  number  of  hardwood 
species  as  found  in  unmanaged  serai  stages. 
Maintain  habitat  components  needed  for  the 
reproduction  of  minor  species  (ie,  Pacific  yew). 
Use  prescribed  fire  to  mimic  natural  events. 
Select  management  practices  sensitive  to  serai 
changes.  Avoid  grass  seeding  on  forested  lands. 

Select  management  practices  that  prevent  the 
development  of  dis-climax  communities.  Avoid 
practices  that  accelerate  serai  succession  into 
species  mixtures  beyond  the  fire  climax  poten- 
tial natural  community. 

Use  multiple-aged  management.  Maintain 
structural  and  functional  ecosystem  compo- 
nents by  use  of  shelterwood  retention  strate- 
gies. 

Use  different  management  techniques  for  major 
plant  groupings  or  plant  associations  for  rural 
residential  or  visual  resource  management 
concerns. 

Use  longer  rotations. 

Longer  rotations  have  the  capacity  to  permit 
development  of  structure  and  habitat  niches 
needed  for  the  survival  of  late  serai  plant  and 
animal  species.  They  also  have  the  capacity  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  contribution  of  forestry 
practices  to  global  warming. 

Maintain  native  wildlife  diversity. 


Preservation  of  plant  species  in  the  long-term 
requires  the  maintenance  of  wildlife  species, 
since  those  species  are  responsible  for  pollina- 
tion and  dispersion  of  plants.  Loss  of  animal 
species  or  species  groups  could  result  in  destabi- 
lization  of  ecosystems  and  in  the  inability  of  plant 
species  to  change  geographic  locations  in 
response  to  climatic  change. 

*  Reduce  fragmentation  and  provide  for  habitat 

connectivity. 

Maintain  habitat  islands  of  sufficient  size  to 
provide  interior  habitat  and  connectivity  between 
habitat  islands.  Reserve  old-growth  islands  of  at 
least  35  acres  in  size.  Reserves  and  cut  units 
could  generally  be  larger  than  those  now  em- 
ployed, probably  about  60  acres. 

*  Actively  manage  for  priority  plants. 

Develop  Priority  Plant  Management  Guides 
which  consider  abundance,  distribution,  biologi- 
cal and  ecological  requirements,  habitat  condi- 
tions, and  population  trends  of  individual  species. 
Support  research  and  studies  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  abundance,  distribution,  taxonomy, 
biological,  and  ecological  requirements  of 
individual  species.  Monitor  individual  popula- 
tions. Cooperate  in  the  development  of  recovery 
plans  for  state  and  federally-listed  species. 
Collect  seed  to  be  stored  in  nationally  recognized 
seed  banks.  Pursue  land  exchanges  to  block  up 
habitat  when  determined  necessary  for  protection 
or  recovery.  Maintain  existing  ACECs  and 
establish  new  ACECs  to  protect  priority  plant 
habitat.  Identify  botanical  areas  having  special 
significance  for  use  by  local  colleges  and  native 
plant  societies. 

*  Restore  ecosystems  by  developing  habitat 

management  and  recovery  plans.  Utilize 
priority  plant  guides  to  determine  actions 
necessary  to  promote  and  maintain  viability. 

*  Restore  degraded  upland  ecosystems. 

Restoration  ecology  is  a  developing  discipline 
which  deals  with  the  identification  and  recreation 
of  the  original  structure,  species  mix,  and  eco- 
logical processes  in  forest  and  range  ecosys- 
tems. 

The  social  and  political  context  of  forest  and 
rangeland  management,  together  with  existing 
patterns  of  development  and  use,  make  restora- 
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tion  of  fully  pristine  conditions  impossible. 
However,  land  management  strategies  could 
begin  with  analysis  of  natural  ecosystem  pro- 
cesses and  provide  for  restoration.  Benign 
neglect  may  result  in  natural  processes  reassert- 
ing themselves.  Damaged  ecosystems  in 
temperate  regions  can  recover  in  such  a  way  that 
the  biological  diversity  of  a  degraded  ecosystem 
tends  towards  full  recovery. 

Areas  to  emphasize  include:  restore  natural  fire 
cycles  and  intensities;  restore  landscape  diver- 
sity; restore  serai  diversity;  and  restore  native 
bunchgrass  ecotypes. 

Establish  additional  and  larger  ecological  re- 
serves. 

Designate  and  safeguard  ecological  reserves. 
Reserves  large  enough  to  protect  and  permit 
sustained  functioning  of  complete  ecological 
processes  ,  including  the  survival  of  both  plant 
and  animal  species,  could  be  created. 

Protect  a  mixture  of  unmanaged  lands  as  core 
ecological  reserves  with  other  lands  actively 
managed  for  retention  of  ecological  values.  The 
size  of  such  reserve  areas  would  be  dictated  by 
the  size  needed  by  the  most  critical  or  threatened 
component  of  the  ecosystem. 

Identify  unique  habitats  or  ecosystems  recog- 
nized as  significant  for  one  or  more  factors  that 
are  vulnerable  to  adverse  changes  or  consid- 
ered rare  but  which  do  not  qualify  as  an  ACEC/ 
RNA. 

Fill  all  pertinent  cells  of  the  Oregon  Heritage 
Plan,  with  first  priority  given  to  use  of  lands 
otherwise  not  available  to  active  management. 

Develop  guides  for  designated  RNAs  to  enable 
the  scientific  community  to  better  utilize  these 
areas. 

Complete  ecological  characterizations  of  old- 
growth  and  mature  forests  by  major  plant 
grouping. 

Develop  a  target  structure  and  species  composi- 
tion. Structure  may  be  based  on  the  known 
habitat  needs  of  species  or  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  existing  structure  by  serai  stage  and  plant 
community  of  existing  undisturbed  stands. 


Timber  Resources 

Existing  Conditions 

There  are  12,737  million  board  feet  of  standing 
volume  on  commercial  forestland  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered  lands  in  the  planning  area  according  to  an 
inventory  completed  in  1988.  That  compares  to 
10,910  million  board  feet  in  1976.  The  age  class 
distribution  for  both  inventories  is  in  Table  1 0. 

There  are  an  estimated  67,841  acres  of  suitable 
commercial  woodland  and  32,023  acres  of 
fragile  gradient  woodlands  containing  an  estimated 
1 ,423  million  board  feet  of  standing  volume  (1976 
inventory). 

There  are  some  differences  between  the  1976  and 
1988  inventories  that  make  direct  comparisons 
difficult.  Standing  volumes  for  the  two  inventories 
are  not  directly  comparable  and  do  not  reflect  either 
the  amount  of  volume  harvested  or  the  amount  of 
growth.  In  addition  to  harvesting  and  growth 
volume,  differences  reflect:  differences  in  potential 
suitable  acres;  differences  in  inventory  processes; 
use  of  plot  expansion  acres  versus  in-place  acres; 
differences  in  cruise  standards  and  in  the  form  class 
and  taper  factors  used  in  volume  equations;  and 
differences  in  the  acres  removed  for  roads  and 
riparian  buffers. 

Table  1 1  shows  the  reforestation  status  of  acres 
harvested  for  the  decade  in  the  Jackson,  Klamath, 
and  Josephine  SYUs. 

Table  12  shows  timber  management  and  forest 
development  accomplishments  for  the  decade  and 
compares  planned  with  actual  accomplishments. 

The  volume  of  wood  harvested  from  all  ownerships 
in  the  six  counties  in  the  planning  area  (includes 
Klamath  for  timber  planning)  averaged  three  billion 
board  feet  from  1984  through  1988.  Of  that  volume, 
985  million  came  from  national  forest  lands  and  699 
million  from  lands  administered  by  BLM. 

Fuelwood  sold  by  BLM  in  the  planning  area  has 
averaged  17,000  cords  annually  for  the  last  five 
years. 

The  1 988  forestland  inventory  or  timber  production 
capability  classification  (TPCC)  inventory  is  summa- 
rized in  Table  13;  Table  14  summarizes  the  1977 
TPCC. 
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Logging  operation. 


Suitable  woodlands  and  suitable  commercial 
forestlands  are  two  categories  of  land  defined  as 
those  lands  capable  of  sustaining  a  long-term  yield 
of  forest  products  without  loss  of  site  productivity. 
Suitable  commercial  forestlands  are  capable  of 
yielding  at  least  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  of 
commercial  timber  and  are  capable  of  prompt 
reforestation,  while  suitable  woodlands  include 
other  non-fragile  land  which  produce  either  com- 
mercial or  non-commercial  species  such  as  hard- 
woods. 

Public  concern  exists  about  the  economic  feasibility 
or  practicality  of  managing  lower  site  or  isolated 
parcels  of  forestland,  particularly  given  changes  in 
the  TPCC  which  restored  these  lands  to  the  poten- 
tial timber  production  base.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 21 ,577  acres  of  these  economically  marginal 
lands.  For  the  maximum  timber  ASQ  runs,  these 
lands  are  included  in  the  potential  base.  Later 
analysis  will  consider  how  these  lands  could  be 
feasibly  managed. 

For  all  lands  allocated  to  timber  management,  tests 
will  be  performed  to  determine  the  economic 
efficiency  of  silvicultural  practices  including 


precommercial  thinning,  commercial  thinning, 
fertilization,  and  stand  conversion.  The  measure  of 
economic  efficiency  will  be  change  in  net  present 
value.  All  analysis,  including  discount  rates,  will  be 
based  on  values  from  which  inflation  is  removed. 
The  basis  for  expected  timber  stumpage  prices  will 
be  the  average  BLM  timber  sale  price  for  the  period 
I984  to  I988.  Future  real  wood  price  increases  are 
estimated  at  1 .2  percent.  A  discount  rate  of  4 
percent  will  be  used.  The  analysis  will  be  con- 
ducted for  both  long  and  short  rotations.  An  analy- 
sis will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  impact  on  the 
ASQ  of  not  using  economically  marginal  practices. 

Demand  for  BLM  timber  is  based  on  the  character- 
istics of  mills  in  the  market  area  and  the  current 
short-term  stocks  of  logs  and  purchased, 
unharvested  timber;  western  U.S.  housing  (includ- 
ing remodeling)  activity;  and  the  level  of  exports  of 
non-federal  logs.  Timber  supply  studies  address 
the  possibility  of  timber  "supply  gap"  in  the  primary 
timber  market  area  for  the  planning  area.  Timber 
supply  is  a  critical  issue  for  the  planning  area. 
Major  regional  supply  uncertainty  complicates 
analysis  of  short  and  long  term  local  demand.  A  full 
analysis  of  supply  and  demand  relationships  is 
being  undertaken. 
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Table  10.  Comparison  of  1976  and  1988  Inventory  Data 


Cubic  Volume  Scribner  Volume 

Acres  (MCF)  (MBF) 


Age 
Class 

1976 

1988 

1976 

1988 

1976 

1988 

Josephine  SYU 

0 

10,930 

18,847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,762 

13,393 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

13,114 

8,765 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

4,412 

20,674 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

3,416 

10,067 

4,588 

10,908 

21,624 

56,223 

40 

3,684 

3,914 

6,374 

5,698 

31,553 

30,889 

50 

2,323 

5,503 

4,877 

12,425 

24,835 

70,819 

60 

6,079 

6,410 

14,899 

21,547 

77,253 

119,283 

70 

3,622 

4,037 

10,085 

17,224 

52,943 

96,386 

80 

3,420 

5,684 

10,602 

22,455 

56,147 

129,503 

90 

10,178 

6,555 

34,584 

35,049 

184,315 

204,743 

100 

4,825 

8,795 

17,746 

40,818 

95,015 

237,913 

110 

7,424 

8,626 

29,250 

37,481 

157,143 

220,757 

120 

4,238 

27,853 

17,733 

112,687 

95,495 

655,896 

130 

2,779 

11,681 

12,257 

54,478 

66,114 

321 ,225 

140 

6,536 

12,128 

30,191 

63,719 

163,004 

379,884 

150 

8,499 

29,955 

40,878 

134,180 

220,803 

827,192 

160 

8,575 

10,099 

42,726 

42,190 

230,768 

252,298 

170 

3,911 

3,631 

20,093 

17,931 

108,472 

107,372 

180 

986 

4,181 

5,201 

21,316 

28,051 

127,520 

190 

2,376 

2,585 

12,816 

15,179 

69,037 

91,665 

200  + 

113,397 

50,370 

630,829 

309,703 

3,289,692 

1,796,026 

Total 

226,486 

273,753 

945,730 

974,988 

4,972,266 

5,725,594 

Jackson  SYU 

0 

2,465 

15,348 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

712 

12,588 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3,647 

7,486 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

9,367 

7,889 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1,000 

6,895 

2,057 

7,468 

10,465 

38,574 

40 

1,084 

3,796 

2,458 

4,980 

12,744 

26,920 

50 

837 

3,914 

2,068 

8,326 

10,885 

47,132 

60 

6,203 

3,826 

16,539 

12,444 

88,142 

69,373 

70 

4,548 

6,309 

12,982 

26,578 

69,907 

149,537 

80 

9,446 

5,298 

28,670 

20,951 

155,751 

120,205 

90 

7,213 

12,204 

23,142 

56,592 

126,681 

326,517 

100 

9,230 

11,179 

31,143 

56,670 

171,620 

329,807 

110 

9,900 

14,043 

34,971 

60,208 

193,852 

352,065 

120 

10,946 

15,578 

40,316 

66,558 

224,665 

387,253 

130 

13,213 

9,270 

50,560 

48,512 

283,091 

286,264 

140 

10,220 

14,225 

40,495 

70,921 

227,723 

417,679 

150 

7,033 

6,421 

28,770 

30,193 

162,431 

184,535 

160 

12,960 

7,672 

54,581 

40,107 

309,297 

240,436 

170 

2,559 

3,914 

11,067 

20,660 

62,931 

122,856 

180 

5,536 

1,565 

24,529 

9,514 

139,922 

57,198 
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Table  10.  Comparison  of  1976  and  1988  Inventory  Data  (continued) 


Cubic  Volume 

Scribner  Volume 

A    «  Jk 

Acres 

(MCF) 

(MBF) 

Age 

Class 

1976 

1988 

1976 

1988 

1976 

1988 

190 

2,121 

24,301 

9,606 

132,986 

54,965 

792,711 

200  + 

69,810 

38,817 

349,030 

213,831 

2,045,415 

1,283,548 

Total 

200,050 

232,538 

762,983 

887,499 

4,350,487 

5,232,609 

Klamath  SYU 

0 

1,491 

2,085 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

203 

2,356 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

763 

3,067 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2,233 

2,248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

357 

1,794 

722 

1,232 

3,532 

5,952 

40 

103 

361 

234 

587 

1,162 

3,018 

50 

206 

1,423 

518 

1,795 

2,603 

9,571 

60 

2,262 

3,778 

6,211 

6,026 

31,560 

31,135 

70 

234 

4,984 

695 

10,133 

3,564 

51,936 

80 

4,460 

5,007 

14,196 

1 1 ,303 

73,487 

58,695 

90 

2,108 

4,282 

7,143 

26,285 

37,280 

147,961 

100 

1,393 

2,269 

4,993 

12,175 

26,267 

69,054 

110 

2,816 

2,050 

10,622 

1 1 ,686 

56,297 

67,248 

120 

1,511 

1,635 

5,969 

9,262 

31 ,869 

53,325 

130 

2,258 

879 

9,303 

4,250 

50,024 

24,275 

140 

103 

1,522 

441 

7,230 

2,388 

41,261 

150 

5,736 

912 

25,425 

5,217 

138,644 

31,229 

160 

316 

2,083 

1,446 

12,745 

7,940 

73,859 

170 

1,248 

875 

5,877 

4,567 

32,502 

26,242 

180 

1,772 

595 

8,566 

2,637 

47,710 

14,982 

190 

725 

4,507 

3,589 

25,243 

20,133 

145,843 

200  + 

30,098 

21,305 

167,461 

150,598 

1,019,280 

923,687 

Total 

62,396 

70,017 

273,411 

302,972 

1,586,243 

1,779,272 

Current  Management  Direction 

Timber  sale  actions  are  based  on  site-specific 
silvicuitural  prescriptions  which  are  based  on 
biological  factors,  management  objectives,  and 
available  techniques.  Both  clearcutting  and 
shelterwood  reproduction  cutting  are  used  within  an 
even-aged  silvicuitural  system,  with  a  minimum 
harvest  age  of  60  years.  Limited  multi-aged  or 
unevenaged  harvesting  is  used  as  needed  to  meet 
visual  management  and  other  resource  objectives. 
Dead  individual  trees  are  salvaged  on  an  as- 
needed  basis.  Commercial  thinning  began  in  the 
current  decade. 


Forest  development  practices  used  to  meet  man- 
agement goals  and  assure  prompt  regeneration 
include: 

prompt  tree  planting  on  all  harvest  units  requiring 

artificial  reforestation, 
vegetation  control  using  available  and  effective 
practices, 
precommercial  and  commercial  thinning,  and 
fertilization 

Environmental  impacts  of  timber  management  are 
mitigated  to  assure  protection  of  other  resource 
values.  Snag  management  is  implemented  when 
interdisciplinary  planning  indicates  it  is  practical, 
effective,  and  affordable.  At  least  5  to  10  down  logs 
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Table  11. 
Decade 


Reforestation  Status  for  Josephine,  Jackson,  and  Klamath  SYUs  for  the 


NS/USU1 


USE1 


SUM1 


SUT1 


SEM1 


SET1 


Unknown 


36,281  Decadal  clearcut  acres  by  current  stocking  class 


1979 

9 

0 

0 

112 

0 

473 

10 

1980 

40 

0 

118 

216 

5 

428 

26 

1981 

43 

0 

47 

857 

48 

756 

27 

1982 

163 

12 

70 

394 

0 

405 

5 

1983 

307 

0 

190 

1,732 

144 

903 

56 

1984 

878 

0 

504 

2,847 

77 

429 

73 

1985 

1,352 

12 

350 

3,122 

61 

271 

72 

1986 

1,327 

30 

247 

2,470 

23 

173 

186 

1987 

2,351 

64 

407 

3,742 

0 

72 

839 

1988 

2,626 

207 

125 

2,514 

40 

35 

1,160 

Total 

9,096 

325 

2,058 

18,006 

398 

3,945 

2,455 

28,384  Decadal  shelterwood  acres  by  current  stocking  class 


1979 

76 

0 

265 

516 

13 

445 

1504 

1980 

158 

42 

232 

1,293 

0 

383 

797 

1981 

117 

0 

194 

819 

0 

315 

570 

1982 

16 

0 

31 

630 

7 

78 

79 

1983 

158 

0 

158 

1,821 

76 

553 

1,037 

1984 

480 

32 

464 

1,251 

46 

468 

1,060 

1985 

316 

45 

172 

1,263 

40 

530 

625 

1986 

457 

36 

215 

1,458 

22 

344 

795 

1987 

370 

0 

109 

1,173 

315 

444 

926 

1988 

294 

0 

182 

1,327 

124 

257 

361 

Total 

2,442 

155 

2,022 

11,551 

643 

3,817 

7,754 

8,372  Decadal  other/unknown  acres  by  current  stocking  class 


1979 

47 

0 

0 

105 

14 

183 

2 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

421 

0 

170 

35 

1981 

0 

0 

101 

365 

37 

239 

245 

1982 

0 

0 

93 

93 

0 

136 

0 

1983 

45 

0 

152 

231 

0 

257 

0 

1984 

20 

0 

0 

103 

0 

1 

0 

1985 

79 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

0 

1986 

0 

0 

35 

87 

0 

190 

0 

1987 

301 

0 

56 

2,853 

6 

53 

601 

1988 

22 

0 

38 

623 

0 

0 

158 

Total 

514 

0 

475 

5,056 

57 

1,229 

1,041 

Grand 

Total 

12,052 

480 

4,555 

34,613 

1,098 

8,991 

11,250 

NS/USU:  Not  stocked/understocked-unestablished,  minimum 

USE:  Understocked,  established 

SUM:  Stocked,  unestablished,  minimum 

SUT:  Stocked,  unestablished,  target 

SEM:  Stocked,  established,  minimum 

SET:  Stocked,  established,  target 
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Table  12.  Timber  Management  and  Forest  Development  Accomplishments  to 
October  1, 1988 


Practice 


Planned 
10-1-88 


Accomplished 
10-1-88 


Josephine  SYU 

ASQ  Contributing  volume 

MM  cubic  feet 

MM  board  feet 
ASQ  Contributing  acres 

Reproduction  cut 

Overstory  removal 

Commercial  thin 
Prescribed  fire2 
Herbicide  use 
Manual  vegetation 

treatment 
Brush  and  hardwood 

conversion 
Planting3 

Standard  stock 

Genetic  stock 
Animal  damage  control 
Pre-commercial  thinning 
Fertilization 


166.5 

855 

34,110 

7,290 

4,230 

22,201 

42,030 

47,250 

0 

0 

12,780 

17,010 


156.37 
803 

20,844 
6,085 
8,596  1 

17,003 
8,993 

4,780 

266 

22,621 
1,552 
7,742  4 
7,225 
6,814 


Jackson-Klamath  SYUs 

ASQ  Contributing  volume 

MM  cubic  feet 

MM  board  feet 
ASQ  Contributing  acres 

Reproduction  cut 

Overstory  removal 

Commercial  thin 
Prescribed  fire2 
Herbicide  use 
Manual  vegetation 

treatment 
Brush  and  hardwood 

conversion 
Planting3 

Standard  stock 

Genetic  stock 
Animal  damage  control 
Pre-commercial  thinning 
Fertilization 


161.84 
944 


27,760 
20,480 
12,180 
26,329 
22,768 


39,340 

0 

0 

6,368 

18,548 


131.52 
767 

14,673 
13,832 
20,589  1 
19,959 
3,809 

4,025 

765 

36,480 
587 
23,043  4 

7,032 

6,021 


Includes  all  non-regeneration  partial  cuts  in  commercially  thin  aged  stands 
Includes  broadcast  burn,  hand  pile  and  burn  and  tractor  pile  and  burn 
Table  1-1  FEIS  adjusted  to  9  years  minus  SEIS  revision  in  harvest  acres  (9000) 
Includes  browse  protection  and  gopher  baiting/trapping 
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Table  13.  TPCC  Summary,  October  1, 1988 

Public 

O&C 

Domain 

Total 

Category 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

Josephine  SYU 

Non-forest 

Rockland 

364 

76 

440 

Brush 

445 

39 

484 

Grass 

61 

19 

80 

Water 

2,102 

260 

2,362 

Highway  (Roads) 

12,790 

1,387 

14,177 

Utility 

146 

24 

170 

Agriculture 

207 

534 

741 

Non-forest  unclassified 

5,326 

1,681 

7,007 

Subtotal 

21 ,441 

4,020 

25,461 

Non-suitable  woodland 

Fragile  non-suitable 

32,017 

2,420 

34,437 

Suitable  woodland 

Low  site 

23,127 

8,340 

31 ,467 

Non  commercial  species 

1,392 

357 

1,749 

Non-suitable  CFL 

38,707 

6,604 

45,31 1 

(Reforestation  problem) 

Subtotal 

63,226 

15,301 

78,527 

Suitable  commercial  forestland 

Non-problem 

612 

0 

612 

Cat.  I  -  reforestation  problem 

215,752 

22,006 

237,758 

Combination  reforestation  and 

48,236 

3,285 

51,521 

fragile  problem 

Subtotal 

264,600 

25,291 

289,891 

Total 

381,284 

47,032 

428,316 

Jackson  SYU 

Non-forest 

Rockland 

3,066 

726 

3,792 

Brush 

3,947 

1,712 

5,659 

Grass 

6,890 

1,669 

8,559 

Water 

596 

57 

653 

Highway 

11,557 

762 

12,319 

Utility 

759 

107 

866 

Agriculture 

124 

30 

154 

Non-forest  unclassified 

13,184 

2,692 

15,876 

Subtotal 

40,123 

7,755 

47,878 

Non-suitable  woodland 

Fragile  non-suitable 

5,238 

405 

5,643 

Suitable  woodland 

Low  site 

36,045 

8,217 

44,262 

Non  commercial  species 

27,246 

8,514 

35,760 

Non-suitable  CFL 

18,616 

3,342 

21 ,958 

(Reforestation  problem) 

Subtotal 

81,907 

20,073 

101,980 

Suitable  commercial  forestland 

Non-problem 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  13.  TPCC  Summary,  October  1, 1988  (continued) 


Category 


O&C 
(acres) 


Public 
Domain 
(acres) 


Total 
(acres) 


Cat.  I  -  reforestation  problem 
Combination  reforestation  and 

fragile  problem 
Subtotal 

Total 


133,157 
86,187 

219,344 
346,612 


1 1 ,349 
8,541 

19,890 
48,123 


144,506 
94,728 

239,234 
394,735 


Klamath  SYU 

Non-forest 

Rockland 

Brush 

Grass 

Water 

Highway  (Roads) 

Utility 

Agriculture 

Non-forest  unclassified 
Subtotal 
Non-suitable  woodland 
Fragile  non-suitable 
Suitable  woodland 

Low  site 

Non  commercial  species 

Non-suitable  CFL 

(Reforestation  problem) 
Subtotal 
Suitable  commercial  forestland 

Non-problem 

Cat.  I  -  reforestation  problem 

Combination  reforestation  and 
fragile  problem 
Subtotal 
Total 


467 

185 

652 

63 

160 

223 

1,825 

941 

2,766 

585 

60 

645 

3,280 

171 

3,451 

418 

135 

553 

0 

0 

0 

371 

224 

595 

7,009 

1,876 

8,885 

589 

139 

728 

8,253 

3,469 

1 1 ,722 

1,011 

979 

1,990 

473 

99 

572 

9,737 

4,547 

14,284 

0 

0 

0 

68,265 

1,908 

70,173 

1,264 

220 

1,484 

69,529 

2,128 

71,657 

86,864 

8,690 

95,554 

SYU  Totals 

Non-forest 

Rockland 

Brush 

Grass 

Water 

Highway  (Roads) 

Utility 

Agriculture 

Non-forest  unclassified 
Subtotal 
Non-suitable  woodland 
Fragile  non-suitable 


3,897 

987 

4,884 

4,455 

1,911 

6,366 

8,776 

2,629 

11,405 

3,283 

377 

3,660 

27,627 

2,320 

29,947 

1,323 

266 

1,589 

331 

564 

895 

18,881 

4,597 

23,478 

68,573 

13,651 

82,224 

37,844 


2,964 


40,808 
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Table  13.  TPCC  Summary,  October  1, 1988  (continued) 


Category 


O&C 
(acres) 


Public 
Domain 
(acres) 


Total 
(acres) 


Suitable  woodland 
Low  site 

Non  commercial  species 
Non-suitable  CFL 
(Reforestation  problem) 
Subtotal 
Suitable  commercial  forestland 
Non-problem 

Cat.  I  -  reforestation  problem 
Combination  reforestation  and 
fragile  problem 
Subtotal 
Total 


67,425 
29,649 
57,796 

20,026 

9,850 

10,045 

87,451 
39,499 
67,841 

154,870 

39,921 

194,791 

6120 
417,174 
135,687 

0 
35,263 
12,046 

612 

452,437 
147,733 

553,473 
814,760 

47,309 
103,845 

600,782 
918,605 

Acquired  lands  are  included  with  these  totals 


per  acre  are  retained  on  harvested  lands.  Other 
mitigation  measures  detailed  in  the  MFPs  are 
carried  out. 

Management  Opportunities 

The  primary  analytic  criteria  used  for  evaluation  of 
management  opportunities  are  potential  allowable 
sale  quantity  and  environmental  impacts.  Impact  of 
a  recommended  practice  on  stumpage  receipts  is  a 
secondary  criteria.  Each  practice  assumes  that 
funding  and  workmonths  would  be  available  for 
implementation. 

Based  on  the  1988  TPCC,  assumptions  about  yield 
enhancement  from  forest  management  practices 
and  stream  protection  necessary  to  meet  water 
quality  standards,  the  highest  potential  sustained 
yearly  timber  sale  volume  will  be  calculated.  This 
will  be  done  using  TRIM-PLUS  for  the  suitable 
commercial  forestlands  and  area  regulation  for  the 
suitable  woodlands.  It  is  not  expected  to  be  com- 
plete until  February,  1991 .  A  supplement  to  the 
AMS  will  be  issued  displaying  the  highest  potential 
sustained  sale  volume  and  other  data  dependent  on 
TRIM-PLUS. 


Table  14.  TPCC  Summary, 

1977 

Category 

Acres 

Josephine  SYU 

Nonforestland1 

26,071 

Noncommercial  forestland 

Low  site 

25,636 

Noncommercial  species 

9,557 

Subtotal 

35,193 

Commercial  forestland 

High  intensity  management 

No  problem 

119,092 

Fragile  restricted 

23,249 

Reforestation  restricted 

86,969 

Subtotal 

229,310 

Low  and  limited  management 

Fragile  withdrawn 

43,853 

Reforestation  withdrawn 

91,293 

Subtotal 

135,146 

Total 

425,720 

Jackson  SYU 

Nonforestland1 

41,465 

Noncommercial  forestland 

Low  site 

21,263 

Noncommercial  species 

50,027 

Subtotal 

71,290 
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Table  14.  TPCC  Summary,  1977  (cont.) 


Category  Acres 


Commercial  forestland 
High  intensity  management 
No  problem 
Fragile  restricted 
Reforestation  restricted 
Subtotal 
Low  and  limited  management 
Fragile  withdrawn 
Reforestation  withdrawn 
Subtotal 
Total 


Klamath  SYU 

Nonforestland1 
Noncommercial  forestland 
Low  site 

Noncommercial  species 
Subtotal 
Commercial  forestland 
High  intensity  management 
No  problem 
Fragile  restricted 
Reforestation  restricted 
Subtotal 
Low  and  limited  management 
Fragile  withdrawn 
Reforestation  withdrawn 
Subtotal 
Total 

SYU  Totals 

Nonforestland1 
Noncommercial  forestland 

Low  site 
Noncommercial  species 

Subtotal 
Commercial  forestland 
High  intensity  management 
No  problem 
Fragile  restricted 
Reforestation  restricted 
Subtotal 
Low  and  limited  management 
Fragile  withdrawn 
Reforestation  withdrawn 
Subtotal 
SYUs  Total 


67,679 

22,069 

110,034 

199,782 

12,976 

68,976 

81,9526 

394,480 


6,156 

7,298 

7,513 

14,811 


22,620 

226 

39,825 

62,671 

1,604 

8,536 

10,140 

93,788 


73,692 

54,197 

67,097 

121,294 


209,391 

45,544 

236,828 

491 ,763 

58,433 
168,805 
227,238 
913,987 


Includes  roads,  rivers,  lakes,  and  rock  outcrops 


The  highest  sustained  yield  level  calculated  will  be 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1 .  All  available  acres  inventoried  as  suitable 
commercial  forestland  will  be  managed  for 
timber  production. 

2.  All  available  suitable  woodlands  will  be  man- 
aged for  timber  production. 

3.  All  economically  marginal  lands  will  be  man- 
aged for  timber  production. 

4.  Funding  will  be  available  for  all  practices. 

5.  Timber  production  will  be  maximized  by 
assuring  prompt  reforestation  and  utilizing 
intensive  timber  management  practices. 

6.  All  effective  tools  (including  herbicides)  will  be 
available  for  site  preparation,  seedling  protec- 
tion, plantation  maintenance  and  release. 

7.  As  seed  is  available,  reforestation  will  occur 
utilizing  genetically  improved  stock. 

8.  The  CASSO  and  Provolt  seed  orchards  will  be 
managed  to  produce  adequate  supplies  of 
improved  seed. 

9.  Indigenous  resistant  tree  species  will  be  used 
to  reforest  root  disease  centers. 

10.  Precommercial  thinning,  in  conjunction  with 
control  of  competing  vegetation,  will  occur  to 
provide  initial  spacing  control  of  young  stands. 

1 1 .  Commercial  thinning  will  be  used  for  target 
density  stands  to  increase  recoverable  yield 
and  to  improve  the  flow  of  timber  volume  over 
time. 

1 2.  Fertilization  will  occur  for  target  or  minimum 
density  stands  of  site  class  4  and  higher  which 
are  under  70  years  of  age. 

13.  All  commercial  coniferous  sites  occupied  by 
brush  or  hardwoods  will  be  converted  to  conifer 
stands  in  the  first  decade. 

Lands  included  in  Congressionally-designated 
areas,  riparian  zones,  road  rights-of-way,  and 
developed  recreation  sites  are  excluded  from 
contributing  to  the  highest  potential  allowable  sale 
quantity. 

Table  15  shows  the  acreage  of  each  silvicultural 
practice  assumed  for  the  next  decade  for  the 
potential  sustained  yield  level. 

For  the  preferred  alternative  and  for  selected  other 
alternatives  a  series  of  additional  runs  will  be 
completed  on  TRIM-PLUS  which  analyze  the  ASQ 
impacts  of  changing  a  single  key  management 
assumption  such  as  dropping  an  intensive  forest 
management  practice,  constraining  harvest  to  later 
minimum  harvest  ages,  deleting  practices  which  are 
economically  marginal,  or  practicing  ecological 
forestry.  Only  a  few  of  the  planned  sensitivity  runs 
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Table  15.  Opportunities  for  Treatment  in  the  Next  Decade 


Resource  Area 


Glendale 


Grants  Pass 


Butte  Falls 


Ashland 


Klamath  Falls 


Treatment  Type 


Acres  Recommended 


Release 
PCT 

Fertilization 
Commercial  thin 
Stand  conversion 

Release 
PCT 

Fertilization 
Commercial  thin 
Stand  conversion 

Release 
PCT 

Fertilization 
Commercial  thin 
Stand  conversion 

Release 
PCT 

Fertilization 
Commercial  thin 
Stand  conversion 

Release 
PCT 

Fertilization 
Commercial  thin 
Stand  conversion 


Includes  12,143  herbicide  and  1,775  acres  manual  treatments 


10,300 

10,500 

20,800 

0 

700 

5,700 

14,000 

24,000 

0 

3,800 

13,918  1 
9,540 

10,471 

0 

3,071 

8,108 
5,557 
8,719 
0 
2,403 

4,784 

3,117 

11,500 

0 

667 


will  be  carried  out  for  the  AMS  (see  Table  16)  and 
will  be  included  in  the  AMS  supplement. 

Specific  management  opportunities  are  organized 
into  four  sections  which  deal  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  wood  produced. 

Practices  to  achieve  the  highest  sustained  yield 

*  Manage  all  acres  inventoried  as  suitable  com- 

mercial forestland  for  timber  production. 

*  Manage  the  commercial  suitable  woodlands  for 

timber  production  under  an  area  regulation 
approach  utilizing  partial  cutting  and  a  harvest 
cycle  of  150  years. 


Manage  economically  marginal  lands  for  timber 
production  using  one  or  more  of  the  following 
approaches:  modified  silvicultural  systems, 
modified  road  standards,  and/or  utilizing 
appropriated  funds  to  pre-road  and  make 
silvicultural  investments.  The  sale  volume 
which  these  lands  could  contribute  would  be 
determined  yearly. 

Manage  lands  described  in  the  TPCC  as  "fragile 
gradient"  for  timber  production.  Manage  lands 
without  significant  slope  stability  problems  using 
partial  cut  systems  and  helicopter  removal  of 
timber.  Allocation  would  occur  within  an 
experimental  context.  Harvest  targets  would 
not  exceed  the  level  set  for  area  regulation  of 
this  category. 
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Table  16.  Summary  of  Sensitivity  Analyses 


Sensitivity  Analysis 


No  Harvest  Below  Age  of  Culmination 

of  Mean  Annual  Increment  (CMAI)1 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  12" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  16" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  20" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  24" 

Average  Diameter 
Base  Program  Only  (Includes  Genetics) 
No  Economically  Marginal  Practices 


Unavailable  at 
press  time 


CMAI  is  the  peak  of  average  yearly  growth  in  volume  of  a  forest  stand  (total  volume  divided  by  age  of  stand). 


Manage  all  suitable  commercial  forestlands  with 
economically  practical  intensive  practices. 

Carry  out  genetic  tree  improvement  program. 

In  the  decade  of  I990  to  I999,  an  increasing 
amount  of  seed  would  be  collected  from  the  top 
50  percent  of  the  parents  in  the  field.  In  1990, 
400  acres  would  be  planted;  2,600  would  be 
planted  by  I999.  This  would  be  enough  seed  to 
reforest  18,711  acres  with  an  expected  gain  in 
yield  of  4  percent. 

In  the  decade  2000  to  2009,  seed  would  be 
collected  from  unrogued  orchards.  This  would  be 
enough  seed  to  reforest  86,295  acres  with  an 
expected  gain  in  yield  of  4  percent.  During  the 
decades  following  2009,  the  rogued  seed  or- 
chards would  produce  enough  seed  for  the  entire 
reforestation  program  with  an  expected  gain  of  9 
percent.  Roguing  is  the  removal  of  trees  in  order 
to  achieve  a  desired  mix  of  genetic  characteris- 
tics. 

Construct  and  maintain  seed  production  areas  in 
young  natural  stands  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  high  quality  reforestation  seed. 

Continue  to  improve  sugar  pine  resistance  to 
blister  rust  and  use  on  appropriate  ecological 
sites. 

Improve  match  of  intensive  practices  to  ecologi- 
cal site  potential.  Long-term  gains  in  volume 


productivity  could  be  attained  from  better 
matches  of  species  and  practices  to  ecological 
site  potential  and  site  characteristics. 

Practice  shelterwood  retention  on  frost  prone 
sites.  The  long  term  volume  production  poten- 
tial of  frost  prone  sites  could  be  increased 
through  the  retention  of  shelterwood  overwoods 
in  the  frost  zones.  To  assure  successful 
regeneration,  plant  clearcuts  in  frost  prone 
environments  with  pine  species. 

Practice  avoidance  or  integrated  strategies  of 
vegetation  management  including  the  use  of 
pesticides.  Both  pesticides  and  avoidance 
strategies  of  pest  management  are  necessary 
to  assure  the  full  realization  of  site  productivity 
and  the  yield  gain  from  other  practices  in 
southwestern  Oregon. 

Practice  avoidance  or  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment strategies  to  reduce  the  use  of  pesticides 
including  retaining  overwood  on  the  Dead 
Indian  Plateau  to  avoid  the  development  of 
significant  grass  and  gopher  problems;  leaving 
sites  occupied  by  late  serai  vegetation  after 
harvesting  rather  than  performing  site  prepara- 
tion where  early  serai  vegetation  (grass)  is 
more  competitive  and  vigorous;  performing  two 
burns  or  a  slashing  and  then  a  reburn  of 
resprouts  to  reduce  tanoak  competition  and 
vigor.  Retain  and  utilize  herbicides  within  an 
integrated  strategy. 
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Select  pine  management  regimes  which  reduce 
risk  of  loss  to  insects.  Keep  stand  densities  at 
levels  which  maintain  stand  vigor. 

Perform  density  control  on  lower  elevation  sites 
in  Jackson  County  and  use  pine  in  reforesta- 
tion. If  the  current  trend  toward  these  stands 
being  occupied  by  later  seral  species  could  be 
reversed  and  pine  regeneration  accomplished, 
these  sites  would  have  higher  productivity  and 
greater  ecological  stability  with  minimum  insect 


Increase  use  of  overstory  removal  harvesting. 
Approximately  12,500  acres  in  the  Josephine 
SYU,  41 ,31 1  acres  in  the  Jackson  SYU  and 
21 ,789  acres  in  the  Klamath  SYU  consist  of 
multiple-canopy  stands  with  stocked  understo- 
ries  and  are  candidates  for  overstory  removal. 

Manage  stands  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  tree 
disease. 

Integrate  grazing  and  silvicultural  actions  in  order 
to  reduce  livestock  damage  in  conifer  planta- 
tions and  to  benefit  plantations.  Grazing 
systems  could  receive  continued  experimental 
development  to  benefit  timber  production. 

Commercially  thin  within  long  rotations.  Interme- 
diate cuttings  could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  yield  and  to  the  ASQ  for  management 
regimes  which  involve  long  rotations.  These 
cuttings  can  both  increase  the  amount  of 
volume  produced  during  a  rotation  and  raise 
ASQ  through  improving  the  scheduling  of 
volume.  A  secondary  benefit  of  heavy  thinnings 
could  be  to  produce  larger  trees  and  old-growth 
conditions  earlier  in  a  stand's  history. 

Harvest  mortality  volume  as  salvage.  Recover 
dead  and  dying  volume  when  that  volume  is 
practical  to  harvest. 

Convert  all  existing  hardwood  and  brush  stands 
on  suitable  conifer  sites  to  merchantable 
conifers.  Sell  existing  hardwoods  where 
practical. 

Actively  manage  hardwood  sites.  Approximately 
39,499  acres  of  hardwoods  stands  exist  on  the 
district  which  are  not  convertible  to  conifer 
production.  Manage  these  woodland  sites  for 
the  production  of  firewood,  biofuels,  wood  for 
chemicals,  and  other  wood  products. 


*  Reduce  delays  in  site  preparation.  Plant  within 

one  year  of  yarding.  Where  burning  and 
planting  cannot  be  accomplished  within  one 
year  of  yarding,  plant  with  modified  contract 
provisions. 

*  Increase  use  of  natural  regeneration.  Site 

preparation  is  usually  necessary.  Since  natural 
regeneration  occurs  most  readily  with  retained 
overstory  volume,  overwood  removal  requires 
the  use  of  special  stipulations  to  save  reproduc- 
tion. Consider  availability  of  logging  ap- 
proaches for  individual  sites  and  the  practicality 
of  overstory  removal. 

*  Protect  managed  timber  stands  from  wildfire 

through  stand  manipulation.  Under-canopy 
prescribed  burning  during  the  rotation  may  be 
necessary  on  most  low-elevation  or  hot  aspect 
sites  in  the  Siskiyous  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  catastrophic  wildfire,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
encroachment  from  late  seral  hardwoods  and 
subsequent  insect  mortality. 

*  Develop  cooperative  prescribed  burning  pro- 

grams with  rural  landowners  in  the  rural  resi- 
dential interface.  This  offers  a  mechanism  to 
both  control  the  risk  of  severe  wildfire  for 
protection  of  residential  property  and  to  protect 
adjacent  forestland. 

*  Develop  and  maintain  access  and  landlines  to 

the  unaccessed  portion  of  the  planning  area. 
These  lands  contain  most  of  the  isolated  and 
low  volume  parcels  and  present  the  greatest 
difficulty  for  access.  The  amount  of  commercial 
forestland  occupied  by  forest  roads  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  land  inventoried  as 
commercial  forest.  Where  consistent  with 
objectives,  reduce  road  construction  through 
the  use  of  aerial  logging  systems. 

Management  practices  which  assure  long-term 
site  productivity 

*  Utilize  management  strategies  which  promote  the 

existence  of  a  healthy  and  self-sustaining 
ecosystem,  particularly  the  rhizosphere  sub- 
system. 

Management  practices  which  assure  wood 
quality 

*  Prune  the  first  log  of  pine  plantations.  Control 

wood  strength  through  density  management. 
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Manage  to  create  economical  log  sizes.  Con- 
tinue work  on  genetic  improvement  of  wood 
quality. 

Management  practices  which  permit  production 
of  timber  on  lands  managed  for  other  resource 
values  as  a  primary  allocation. 

*  Actively  manage  lands  allocated  to  spotted  owl 

habitat  in  an  experimental  context.  Observation 
and  ecological  theory  support  the  hypothesis 
that  areas  allocated  to  spotted  owl  habitats  can 
be  actively  managed  using  silvicultural  systems 
which  retain  or  rapidly  recreate  habitat  compo- 
nents used  by  spotted  owls. 

*  Employ  shelterwood  retention  and  small 

clearcuts  to  attain  visual  management  objec- 
tives. On  lands  allocated  to  visual  management 
objectives,  shelterwood  retention  and  other 
modifications  of  conventional  management 
could  be  practiced. 

*  Employ  ecological  forestry  techniques.  Design- 

ing "new  forestry  options"  for  BLM  lands  may 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  immediate  forest 
yield,  but  may  pay  off  in  the  long  term  in  both 
maintenance  of  productivity  and  in  permitting 
timber  management  on  a  larger  portion  of  the 
land  base. 

*  Manage  riparian  zones  and  environmentally 

sensitive  areas.  Design  harvesting  systems 
and  silvicultural  systems  which  would  permit 
relatively  high  levels  of  harvest  in  riparian  areas 
while  maintaining  the  resource  values  to  which 
those  areas  are  primarily  allocated. 

*  Improve  ownership  patterns.  Exchange  scat- 

tered parcels  of  BLM  land  for  parcels  which 
would  block  up  ownership  in  order  to  reduce 
operating  costs  and  conflicts.  Influence  county 
zoning  decisions. 


Animals 

Existing  Conditions 

The  most  important  wildlife  habitats  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  old 
growth  forests  (see  Table  8),  streams  and  riparian 
zones,  meadows  and  other  grassy  openings,  and 
low  elevation  hardwood  stands. 


The  northern  spotted  owl  is  listed  as  a  threatened 
species  by  the  federal  government  and  by  the  state 
of  Oregon.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
planning  area  has  been  inventoried  for  spotted 
owls.  Inventory  level  varies.  A  total  of  228  spotted 
owl  sites  have  been  identified  in  the  planning  area; 
182  were  considered  active  as  of  1990.  Owls  have 
been  captured  and  leg  banded  since  1986. 
Through  1990,  559  owls  have  been  banded, 
including  171  juveniles  and  388  adults  and  sub- 
adults. 

Other  federally  threatened,  endangered,  candidate, 
proposed  candidate,  or  state-listed  animal  species 
inhabiting  BLM-administered  land  in  the  planning 
area  are: 

Bald  eagle  (federally  listed  as  threatened  in 
Oregon;  listed  as  threatened  by  the  state  of 
Oregon):  There  are  four  known  nesting  pairs  of 
bald  eagles  in  the  planning  area.  Inventories  of 
wintering  bald  eagles  generally  find  about  four 
birds  using  the  planning  area. 

Peregrine  falcon  (federally  listed  as  endangered): 
one  known  eyrie  (nest  site).  Occasional  winter 
sightings  are  thought  to  be  migrant  birds. 

Jenny  Creek  sucker  (a  federal  candidate): 
limited  in  distribution  to  the  Jenny  Creek 
subbasin  of  the  Klamath  River.  Of  the  29  miles 
of  Jenny  Creek  and  its  tributaries  inhabited  by 
the  species,  eight  pass  through  BLM-adminis- 
tered lands. 

Siskiyou  salamander  (a  federal  candidate): 
limited  distribution  in  the  Ashland  Resource  Area; 
found  in  moist  talus  slopes. 

The  Roosevelt  elk  population  using  BLM-adminis- 
tered lands  in  the  planning  area  is  estimated  by 
ODFW  to  be  about  500  in  the  Coast  Range  and 
about  2,200  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  Most  are 
near  Butte  Falls  and  Prospect.  Population  numbers 
are  increasing  in  the  Cascades.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  habitat  appears  to  have  increased  in 
recent  years. 

Dominant  woodpeckers  (downy,  hairy,  and  pileated 
woodpeckers,  northern  flicker,  and  the  red-breasted 
sapsucker)  are  cavity  dwellers  in  conifer  forests  and 
are  of  high  public  interest. 

Acorn  and  Lewis'  woodpeckers  are  species  of 
concern  identified  by  ODFW.  They  inhabit  low 
elevation  oak  and  pine  stands. 
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Anadromous  fish  (coho  and  Chinook  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout)  spawn  in  nearly  all  major  streams 
in  the  planning  area.  An  estimated  119  miles  of 
streams  on  BLM-administered  land  support  coho 
salmon,  55  miles  support  spring  and  fall-run 
Chinook  salmon,  and  223  miles  support  summer 
and  winter-run  steelhead  trout.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 245  miles  of  resident  trout  streams  upstream 
of  anadromous  fish  habitat.  Resident  cutthroat, 
rainbow  and  brook  trout  inhabit  six  lakes  and  ponds 
on  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  planning  area. 

Quality  of  fish  habitat  in  the  district  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  sedimentation,  water  tem- 
perature increases,  loss  of  large  woody  debris,  and 
water  diversion.  Monitoring  of  randomly  selected 
fishery  streams  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
half  have  summer  water  temperatures  which 
exceed  state  water  quality  standards.    Water 
temperature  problems  are  a  result  of  geology,  low 
elevation,  natural  and  human-related  causes  of  low 
summer  flow,  and  poor  riparian  cover. 

The  ODFW  has  identified  two  wild  stocks  of  anadro- 
mous fish  as  "sensitive"  due  to  substantial  popula- 
tion declines  and/or  loss  of  habitat.  Rogue  River 
basin  stocks  included  in  these  categories  are:  coho 
salmon  originating  downstream  of  Gold  Ray  Dam 
including  the  Applegate  and  Illinois  River  subbasins 
and  fall-run  Chinook  salmon  from  the  Illinois  River 
subbasin.  The  Jenny  Creek  sucker,  a  federal 
candidate  species,  occurs  only  in  the  Jenny  Creek 
subbasin  of  the  Klamath  River  basin. 

Wildlife  populations  can  be  affected  by  manage- 
ment activities  such  as  timber  harvesting,  site 
preparation,  and  road  construction.  To  mitigate 
impacts  on  wildlife,  the  district  has: 

Protected  two  bald  eagle  nest  sites  from  timber 
harvest. 

Protected  twenty-seven  spotted  owl  habitat  sites 
from  activities  which  would  render  sites  unsuit- 
able for  continued  occupancy. 

Limited  clearcuts  to  approximately  40  acres  and 
spaced  harvest  units  to  aid  in  providing  desirable 
size  and  arrangement  of  forage  areas  for  deer 
and  elk. 

Left  an  average  of  1 .2  conifer  wildlife  trees  per 
acre  on  lands  under  intensive  timber  manage- 
ment and  3  per  acre  on  limited  management 
lands  to  provide  habitat  for  cavity  nester  species. 


Protected  riparian  zones  along  fisheries  streams 
with  50  foot  to  1 00  foot  wide  no-cut  buffers. 
Riparian  zones  along  perennial  and  intermittent 
non-fishery  streams  are  often  afforded  some 
protection  through  reserving  hardwoods,  non- 
commercial conifers,  brush,  and  snags. 

Current  Management  Direction 

The  current  management  framework  plans  identify 
the  following  measures  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
management: 

Retain  standing  snags  and  culls  on  the  edges  of 
clearcuts  and,  in  shelterwood  harvest  units, 
retain  an  average  of  at  large  snag,  one  similar 
cull  and  three  other  snags  for  each  two  acres. 

Provide  no-cut  buffers  along  fisheries  streams 
and  protect  other  streams  with  buffers  of  non- 
merchantable  vegetation. 

Protect  known  raptor  nest  sites. 

Manage  almost  3,000  acres  of  high  intensity 
forestland  to  protect  14  spotted  owl  management 
areas  (SOMAs). 

Enhance  fish  habitat  through  habitat  improve- 
ment projects,  including  removing  migration 
barriers,  placing  log  weirs  to  increase  habitat 
diversity,  and  improving  culvert  placements. 

Manage  oak  and  other  hardwood  stands  for 
firewood,  if  accessible. 

Manage  elk  habitat  by  protecting  meadows  and 
calving  areas,  transplanting  elk  and  allocating 
forage. 

Manage  deer  habitat  by  rejuvenating  decadent 
brush  fields  by  burning  and  scarification,  acquir- 
ing private  lands  within  critical  deer  winter  range, 
re-establishing  perennial  grasses  and  forb 
communities  on  deer  winter  range,  allocating 
forage  and  closing  spur  roads  to  reduce  harass- 
ment. 

Protect  some  ridge  top  blue  grouse  habitat. 

BLM  has  expanded  interim  management  for  spotted 
owls  in  fiscal  years  1991-1992  by  not  planning  any 
regular  green  timber  sales  in  any  of  the  Habitat 
Conservation  Areas  (HCAs)  recommended  by  the 
Interagency  Scientific  Committee.  In  addition,  sites 
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Northern  spotted  owl. 


protected  under  the  BLM  1987  agreement  with 
ODFW  would  continue  to  be  protected  pending 
completion  of  the  RMP. 

Management  Opportunities 

Management  opportunities  for  wildlife  habitat  are 
summarized  below.  Specific  opportunities  for 
sensitive  species  habitat  follow  those  for  habitats. 
Management  opportunities  for  wildlife  habitat 
include: 

*  Create  small  openings  for  permanent  forage 

areas. 

*  Restrict  the  use  of  herbicides  the  size  of 

clearcuts,  and  other  management  practices  to 
benefit  species  using  early  serai  stages. 

*  When  thinning  stands,  leave  unthinned  areas  for 

accipiters  and  screens  for  big  game. 

*  Retain  an  adequate  amount  of  old  growth  forest 

in  each  drainage  to  provide  habitat  for  associ- 
ated wildlife  communities. 


*  Retain  a  sufficient  amount  of  snags,  down  logs, 

and  other  habitat  components. 

*  Prohibit  salvage  logging  in  old  growth  manage- 

ment blocks  unless  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife. 

*  Create  old  growth  characteristics  in  younger  age 

stands  using  a  variety  of  ecological  forestry 
techniques. 

*  Avoid  fragmentation  of  large  blocks  of  old  growth 

habitat. 

*  Provide  connecting  corridors  between  old  growth 

blocks. 

*  Maintain  and  improve  special  habitat  features  by 

restricting  vehicle  access,  retaining  no-cut 
buffers,  and  other  means. 

*  Maintain  two  acre  blocks  of  forest  habitat  for 

cavity  users  throughout  the  land  base;  manage 
for  50  percent  of  optimal  population  levels. 
Outside  these  blocks,  retain  at  least  two  wildlife 
trees  per  acre  on  all  harvest  units. 

*  Reserve  water  from  springs  and  streams  that  do 

not  flow  off  public  land  for  on-site  wildlife  values 
and  for  off-site  fish  habitat. 

*  Utilize  management  facilities,  grazing  systems  or 

adjust  livestock  numbers  to  minimize  impact  of 
livestock  grazing  on  riparian  and  stream  eco- 
systems. 

Management  opportunities  for  species  include: 

Spotted  owl  habitat 

*  Avoid  cutting  suitable  spotted  owl  habitat 

within  proposed  large  habitat  conservation 
areas  and  within  one-quarter  mile  of  all  other 
known  owl  sites.  Maintain  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  land  outside  these  areas  in 
forest  stands  with  at  least  an  average  tree 
diameter  of  1 1  inches  and  40  percent  canopy 
closure. 

Elk  habitat 

*  Limit  clearcut  size  to  40  acres. 

*  Maintain  a  road  density  open  to  vehicular 

traffic  of  less  than  1 .5  road  miles  per  square 
mile. 
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*  Seed  50  percent  of  total  area  harvested  in  elk 

habitat  to  legume  and/or  grass. 

Bald  eagle  habitat 

*  Manage  potential  habitat  to  provide  mature 

and  old  growth  conditions  suitable  for  future 
nest  establishment. 

*  Develop  and  implement  site-specific  manage- 

ment plans  for  known  nest  site  areas. 

*  Avoid  human  related  disturbances  within  one- 

half  mile  of  active  nest  sites  between  Febru- 
ary 1 5  and  August  15. 

*  Provide  suitable  stand  characteristics  on  all 

lands  managed  for  bald  eagles. 

*  Withdraw  bald  eagle  habitat  lands  from  the 

mineral  base. 

*  Acquire  lands  around  known  bald  eagle  nest 

sites  to  provide  adequate  protection. 

*  Retain  all  bald  eagle  habitat  in  federal  owner- 

ship. 

*  Assign  high  priority  for  fire  protection  and  law 

enforcement  on  bald  eagle  management 
lands. 

*  Do  not  use  chemicals  for  insect  or  disease 

control  near  eagle  nest  sites. 

*  Manage  streams,  riparian  areas,  and  uplands 

to  enhance  fisheries  which  serve  as  a  food 
base  for  bald  eagles. 

Osprey  and  great  blue  heron  habitat 

*  Retain  a  five  acre  area  around  each  nest  tree 

to  maintain  nest  and  perch  trees. 

*  Maintain  a  minimum  of  4  blocks  of  at  least  20 

acres  each  of  mature  and  old  growth  habitat 
suitable  for  future  nest  establishment  within 
1/2  mile  of  Lost  Creek,  Howard  Prairie,  Hyatt, 
and  Galesville  Reservoirs. 

*  Maintain  a  minimum  of  4  blocks  for  each 

stream  mile  of  at  least  20  acres  each  of 
mature  and  old  growth  habitat  suitable  for 
future  nest  establishment  within  1/2  mile  of 
Rogue,  Illinois,  and  Applegate  Rivers;  Big 
Butte  Creek;  Cow  Creek;  and  Williams 
Creek; 


*  Avoid  human-related  disturbances  within  1/4 

mile  of  active  nest  sites  between  March  15 
and  August  15. 

*  Install  nest  platforms  to  improve  nesting 

opportunities. 

Peregrine  falcon  habitat 

*  Maintain  or  attain  late  serai,  mature,  or  old 

growth  stands  within  1/2  mile  of  known  nest 
sites  and  within  1/4  mile  of  identified  potential 
nest  sites. 

*  Avoid  all  human  disturbance  within  1/2  mile  of 

known  nest  sites  between  March  1 5  and 
September  15. 

*  Improve  nest  habitat  by  creating  or  improving 

ledges  and  potholes  on  unoccupied,  potential 
nest  cliffs. 

*  Improve  forage  for  prey  species  by  planting 

nut  and  berry  producing  plants. 

Wild  turkey  habitat 

*  Maintain  suitable  habitat  blocks  around  night 

roosting  areas. 

*  Avoid  harvest  of  oaks  and  other  nut  produc- 

ers. 

*  Maintain  a  ratio  of  conifer  stands  to  oak  or 

grasslands  of  30/70  in  turkey  habitat. 

Accipiter  hawk  habitat 

*  Avoid  thinning  mature  forests  in  at  least  ten  1 0 

acre  areas  per  township. 

*  Avoid  human  disturbance  within  1/4  miles  of 

known  nest  areas  between  March  15  and 
August  15. 

Golden  eagle  habitat 

*  Maintain  40  acre  areas  around  known  nest 

sites  in  mature  or  old  growth  stands. 

*  Avoid  human  disturbance  within  1/4  mile  of 

known  nest  areas  between  February  1 5  and 
August  15. 

Townsend's  big-eared  bat 


Minimize  human  disturbance  to  the  caves 
used  by  this  species. 
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*  Close  known  caves  to  human  entry  while 

maintaining  free  access  for  the  bats. 

*  Acquire  caves  on  private  lands  which  pres- 

ently contain  populations  or  which  have  the 
potential  for  use. 

Siskiyou  salamander  habitat 

*  Avoid  disturbance  within  1 00  feet  of  any  talus 

habitat  within  the  known  range  of  this  spe- 
cies. 

*  Conduct  inventories. 
Salmon  and  trout  habitat 

*  Retain  no-cut  bufferstrips  adjacent  to  all 

perennial  and  intermittent  streams,  ponds, 
wetlands,  and  other  water  bodies  to  maintain 
integrity  of  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat. 
Bufferstrip  width  would  increase  with  increas- 
ing stream  order  and  riparian  width. 

*  Improve  or  expand  habitat  for  resident  and 

anadromous  fish  by  placing  wood  and 
boulder  structures  in  priority  streams  and  by 
providing  passage  over  barriers  when 
projects  are  compatible  with  state  goals  and 
objectives. 

*  Implement  land  exchanges,  easements,  or 

acquisitions  to  acquire  important  habitat  for 
Roosevelt  elk,  other  sensitive  species,  and 
old  growth  dependent  species,  and  riparian 
habitat  in  watersheds  that  support  resident  or 
anadromous  fish. 

*  Develop  cooperative  management  plans  for 

priority  watersheds  to  improve  habitat  for 
anadromous  and  resident  fish. 

*  Support  ODFW  efforts  to  acquire  instream 

public  water  rights  for  fisheries  under  provi- 
sions of  ORS  537.332  to  ORS  537.360. 

*  Thoroughly  evaluate  need  for  fish  screening 

facilities  and  placing  seasonal  restrictions  on 
use  of  water  diversion  facilities  in  order  to 
minimize  adverse  effects  on  fish  populations 
and  streamflow  on  public  land. 

*  Implement  watershed  management  practices 

for  water  quality  and  soil  productivity. 

*  Reforest  disturbed  riparian  habitat  with 

appropriate  coniferous  and  hardwood 
species. 


*  Retain  all  riparian  and  fish  habitat  currently 

under  BLM  management  unless  land  ex- 
change would  facilitate  improved  manage- 
ment of  fish  or  riparian  habitat  elsewhere. 

Jenny  Creek  sucker: 

*  Avoid  timber  harvest  or  other  ground-disturb- 

ing activities  within  definite  canyon  areas. 

Cultural  and  Paleontological 
Resources 

Existing  Conditions 

Any  identifiable  location  of  past  human  activity  is  a 
cultural  resource  including  archeological  or  histori- 
cal sites,  structures,  or  traditional  use  places.  The 
last  category  includes  places  of  traditional  cultural 
or  religious  importance  to  Native  Americans. 

Federal  agencies  are  responsible  for  cultural 
resources  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction  and  for 
effects  of  their  actions  on  cultural  resources  on  non- 
agency  lands.  Through  a  group  of  laws  beginning 
with  the  Antiquities  Act  (1906),  BLM  has  been 
mandated  to  protect  and  manage  such  resources 
on  lands  it  administers. 

The  planning  area  was  first  occupied  by  nomadic 
native  people  at  least  9,000  years  ago.  The  first 
historic  occupancy,  by  transient  fur  trappers,  began 
in  the  1820s  with  settlement  following  in  the  1850s. 

A  Class  I  cultural  resources  inventory  was  con- 
ducted on  the  Jackson/Klamath  master  unit  in  1977. 
Other  surveys  have  been  linked  to  locations  of 
surface-disturbing  activities  such  as  timber  sales. 
Intensive  surveys  have  been  conducted  on  10 
percent  and  lower  standard  surveys  on  20  percent 
of  the  planning  area. 

The  planning  area  is  not  noted  for  paleontological 
resources.  One  petrified  wood  site  has  been 
inventoried  in  the  Butte  Falls  Resource  Area. 
Fossils  of  leaves  are  found  in  some  abundance 
west  of  Pilot  Rock  in  the  Ashland  Resource  Area. 
No  large  animal  fossils  have  been  reported  in  the 
planning  area. 

Fifty-two  prehistoric  or  Native  American  sites  of 
varying  significance  have  been  identified  in  the 
planning  area.  None  of  these  sites  have  been 
determined  to  have  enough  importance  to  merit 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 


Three  historic  sites  have  been  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places:  Whiskey 
Creek  Cabin,  the  Military  road  of  1862,  and  the 
Rogue  River  Ranch  at  Marial.  The  Rogue  River 
Ranch  also  has  been  found  to  contain  a  prehistoric 
site  of  great  antiquity  and  significance. 

No  sites  on  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  planning 
area  have  been  identified  by  Native  American 
groups  as  locales  of  traditional  or  religious  uses. 

Current  Management  Direction 

BLM  conducts  surveys  for  cultural  resources  prior  to 
authorizing  surface  disturbing  activities  and  prior  to 
approval  of  land  disposal.  Identified  cultural  re- 
sources are  evaluated  and  protected  as  appropri- 
ate. Consultation  with  the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officer  occurs  when  cultural  resources  are 
identified. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Further  develop  exhibits  and  interpretation  at 

Rogue  River  Ranch. 

*  Develop  cultural  resource  interpretation  for 

scenic  and  historic  byways  program. 

*  Expand  the  volunteer  archeological  program. 

*  Develop  interpretive  material  for  the  Waldo  and 

Allentown  cemeteries. 

*  Develop  interpretation  at  the  Rand  Administrative 

complex,  the  site  of  a  former  Forest  Service 
ranger  station  and  CCC  camp. 

*  Develop  additional  interpretation  at  the  National 

Register  site  on  Whiskey  Creek. 

*  Prepare  mobile  exhibit  of  history  of  timber 

management  in  the  area. 

*  Develop  mobile  exhibit  of  history  of  floating  on 

the  Rogue  River. 

*  Conduct  additional  excavation  at  Marial. 


Special  Areas 

Existing  Conditions 

Table  17  lists  five  areas  on  BLM-administered  lands 
currently  identified  as  areas  of  critical  environmental 


concern  (ACEC),  research  natural  area  (RNA),  or 
outstanding  natural  area  (ON A).  Also  summarized 
are  potential  modifications. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Twenty  areas  (including  the  five  existing  ACECs, 
RNAs,  and  ONA)  were  nominated  by  the  public  and 
BLM  staff  members  as  ACECs.  These  areas  were 
screened  to  determine  whether  their  values  met  the 
ACEC  criteria  of  "relevance"  and  "importance." 
Seventeen  areas  met  the  criteria  and  were  invento- 
ried as  potential  ACECs  (see  Table  17  and  Map  5). 

Existing  special  areas  are  managed  in  accordance 
with  approved  management  plans. 

Potential  ACECs  are  managed  to  protect  significant 
resource  values  from  degradation  until  the  area  is 
fully  evaluated  through  the  resource  management 
planning  process  (see  Table  18). 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Designate  current  RNAs  as  ACECs. 

*  Give  dual  designation  of  RNA/ONA  to  ACECs. 

*  Designate  only  those  RNAs  which  are  not  found 

on  other  agencies'  lands. 

*  Pursue  land  exchanges.  Acquire  sites  on 

"Priority  Acquisition  List." 

*  Continue  to  inventory  and  designate  terrestrial 

and  aquatic  cells  identified  in  the  Oregon 
Natural  Heritage  Plan. 

*  Designate  all  potential  ACECs. 

*  Develop  site-specific  management  plans  for 

designated  ACECs. 

*  Encourage  research  use  of  RNAs. 

*  Develop  interpretive  materials  and  trails  that 

address  biodiversity,  plant  community  ecology, 
and  geology. 

*  Develop  resource  inventories  of  all  designated 

ACECs. 

*  Evaluate  and  designate  accordingly,  recently 

nominated  ACECs:  Oregon  Gulch,  (proposed 
RNA),  Holton  Creek  (proposed  RNA),  Little 
Hyatt,  Hoxie  Creek,  and  Tincup  old  growth 
groves  (proposed  RNA). 
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Table  17.  Existing  Special  Areas 

Site  Name 

Size 
(acres) 

Primary  Values 

Current 
Management 

Potential 
Modification 

Brewer  Spruce 

429 

Fills  terrestrial  cell  of 
Brewer  spruce  forest  for 
the  Siskiyous  and 
aquatic  cell  of  mid-  to 
high-elevation  perma- 
nent pond. 

Managed  as  an  RNA 
for  scientific  research 
and  as  a  baseline. 

Under  Congressional 
consideration  for 
wilderness. 

Woodcock  Bog 


280     Fills  aquatic  cell 

Darlingtonia  wetland  on 
serpentine-peridotite  in 
western  Siskiyous  and 
as  a  baseline. 


Managed  as  an  RNA 
for  scientific  research. 


Include  an  additional 
180  acres. 


Eight  Dollar 
Mountain 


1,240 


King 

Mountain 
Rock  Garden 


90 


Jeffery  pine,  Douglas-fir 
forest  on  serpentine 
with  Darlingtonia 
wetlands. 


High  elevation  serpen- 
tine community  with 
priority  plants. 


ACEC  managed  under 
a  MOU  between  BLM, 
USFS,  Nature  Conser- 
vancy, Josephine 
County,  state  of 
Oregon,  and  private 
land  owners. 

ACEC  site-specific 
plan. 


Acquire  approx.  800 
acres  of  private, 
county,  and,  state 
land. 


„" 


Table  Rocks 


1,240     Vernal  pool-patterned 
ground.  Only  known 
site  for  dwarf  meadow- 
foam,  federal  candidate, 
unique  geological 
feature. 


ACEC/ONA  managed 
under  MOU  with 
Nature  Conservancy. 


Acquire  960  acres  of 
private  land  on  Upper 
Table  Rock.  Pursue 
withdrawal  from 
mineral  entry. 


Hollenbeck 
Environmental 
Education  Area 


20     One  priority  plant 
species  found  here. 
Used  by  SOSC  for  field 
studies. 


No  special  manage- 
ment. 


None. 
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Table  18.  Results  of  ACEC  Identification  and  Screening  Process 


Site  Name 


Size 
(acres)       Description 


Screening  Results/Rationale 


Flounce  Rock 


350     Scenic  rock  escarp- 
ment supporting 
Baker  cypress. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  This  is  the  northern-most 
known  location  of  any  cypress  species  in 
western  North  America;  one  of  the  few  found  in 
Oregon.  The  areas  has  historic,  cultural, 
scenic,  and  wildlife  values. 


Qrayback 
Glade 


1 ,050     White  fir-Port-Orford- 
cedar  forest  commu- 
nity with  first  order 
stream. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Fills  two  RNA  cells:  a 
terrestrial  white  fir/Port-Orford-cedar  and  an 
aquatic  first  order  stream  in  eastern  Siskiyous. 


Hobart  Bluff/ 
Pacific  Crest 
Trail  Area 


194    Old  growth  timber, 
meadows,  and  scenic 
vistas  with  portion  of 
Pacific  Crest  Trail. 


Included  as  part  of  Pacific  Crest  Trail/Howard 
Prairie  and  Hyatt  Lake  area  nomination. 


Hole-in-the 
Rock 


160     Natural  arch  more 
than  35  feet  in  height. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Scenic  and  geological 
values. 


Jenny  Creek 


705     Stream  system  in 
canyon  environment. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Priority  fish  species:  Jenny 
Creek  Sucker  (federal  candidate)  and  red  band 
trout. 


Lost  Lake 


400     Natural  low  elevation 
lake  surrounded  by 
mixed  conifer  forest. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Fills  aquatic  RNA  cell  of 
low  elevation  lake  in  southern  Cascades 
surrounded  by  mixed  conifer  forest. 


North  Fork 
Silver  Creek 


600     White  fir  forest  at  mid- 
elevation  with  Oregon 
grape,  myrtle  box- 
wood, chinkapin,  with 
a  stream  on  metamor- 
phic  substrate. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Fills  RNA  terrestrial  cell  for 
white  fir  forest  and  an  aquatic  cell  for  first  to 
third  order  stream  on  metamorphic  rock. 


Pacific 
Crest  Trail/ 
Howard  Prairie 
and  Hyatt  Lakes 
Area 


Pilot  Rock 


15,000     Twenty-eight  miles  of 
national  scenic  trail 
system  passing 
through  coniferous 
forests  with  scenic 
vistas. 

270     Prominent  volcanic 
plug  in  Siskiyou  Pass 
area  adjoining  fossil 
beds  and  wildflower 
meadows. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Scenic  resource  values 
identified. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Pilot  Rock  was  a  landmark 
used  for  navigation  on  the  Oregon/California 
trail.  Three  priority  bat  species  found  on  the 
rock.  Wildflower  meadows  used  for  botanical 
study. 
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Table  18.  Results  of  ACEC  Identification  and  Screening  Process 


Site  Name 


Size 
(acres)       Description 


Poverty  Flats 


Rogue  River 


40     Vernal  pool  wetlands 
with  oak  grass 
savannah,  chaparral, 
and  two  priority  plant 
species. 

1 3,000     Scenic  river  corridor. 


Screening  Results/Rationale 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Resource  values  identified. 
Pygmy  monkey  flower  and  wooly  meadow- 
foam,  federal  candidates,  found  here. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Resource  values  identified. 
This  corridor  provides  a  route  for  wildlife 
migration.  It  is  a  scenic  corridor. 


Round  Top 
Butte 


741      Rogue  valley  oak/ 
grass  savannah  with 
oak/ponderosa  pine 
woodland. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  Fills  three  terrestrial  cells: 
oak/grass  savannah,  oak/ponderosa  pine 
woodland,  and  typical  grassland  mosiac  in  the 
Rogue  Valley.  Site  for  pygmy  monkey  flower,  a 
candidate  for  federal  listing. 


Section  6 


130     The  area  has  a 
perennial  stream; 
northern  slope 
forested,  southern 
slope  oak/grassland. 


ACEC  criteria  not  met. 


Siskiyou 
Mountain 
Natural  Area 


Sterling 
Mine  Ditch 


20,000     Transition  zone 
between  juniper 
woodland,  California 
chaparral,  and  mixed 
conifer. 

167     Twenty-three  miles  of 
historic  ditch  con- 
structed in  1877  to 
hydraulic  mine. 


ACEC  criteria  not  met. 


ACEC  criteria  met.  The  ditch  is  an  example  of 
the  hydraulic  work  that  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  settlement,  development,  and  economy 
of  the  American  west.  At  one  time  Sterline 
Mine,  where  the  water  was  used,  was  said  to 
be  the  riches  placer  mine  in  Pacific  northwest. 


Recreation 

Existing  Conditions/Current  Man- 
agement Direction 

There  are  an  estimated  2.5  million  recreation  visits 
annually  to  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  planning 
area.  There  are  6  developed  recreation  sites  on 
BLM-administered  lands  (see  Map  6).  Hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  general 
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sightseeing,  and  driving  recreation  vehicles  account 
for  the  majority  of  other  use.  There  are  1 09  miles  of 
developed  hiking/horseback  trails  and  4,900  miles 
of  BLM-controlled  access  road  open  to  motorized 
travel.  Most  vehicle  use  is  limited  to  existing  roads. 
All  but  37,100  acres  of  the  planning  area  are 
designated  as  open  to  off-road  vehicle  use.  About 
30,000  acres  (including  8,971  acres  in  the  Wild 
Rogue  Wilderness)  are  closed  to  vehicle  use;  6,900 
acres  are  designated  for  use  limited  to  roads  and 


trails  or  to  certain  seasons  to  protect  sensitive 
resources. 

There  are  nine  locations  within  the  planning 
area  where  recreation  use  is  concentrated  (see 
Table  19). 

All  BLM-administered  lands  fall  into  two  recreation 
management  classes:  Special  Recreation  Manage- 
ment Areas  (SRMAs)  or  Extensive  Recreation 
Management  Areas  (ERMAs).  There  are  three 
SRMAs  in  the  planning  area.  They  have  major 
investments  in  recreation  facilities  to  provide 
recreation  opportunities  otherwise  unavailable, 
reduce  conflict  among  users,  minimize  damage  to 
resources,  or  reduce  visitor  health  and  safety 
problems  (see  Table  20  and  Map  6). 

The  rest  of  the  planning  area  is  managed  as 
ERMAs.  These  are  areas  where  recreation  man- 
agement is  only  one  of  several  management 
objectives.  They  provide  extensive  and  unstruc- 
tured types  of  recreation  activities.  In  these  areas, 
management  actions  provide  basic  information  and 
access.  Recreationists  are  expected  to  rely  on  their 
own  equipment,  knowledge,  and  skills  while  partici- 
pating in  their  preferred  recreation  activities. 

BLMs  pro-rata  share  of  recreation  demand  in- 
creases anticipated  for  the  planning  area  by  the 
year  2000  (derived  from  the  State  Comprehensive 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan)  is  compared  in  Table  21 
to  current  estimated  recreation  activity  on  BLM- 
administered  lands. 

Management  Opportunities 

Grants  Pass  Resource  Area 

Rogue  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  SRMA 

*  Expand  the  existing  visitor  contact,  compliance, 

and  interpretive  programs.  Conduct  monitoring 
and  visitor  use  studies.  Improve  visitor  man- 
agement, public  safety,  and  resource  protection 
activities.  Withdraw  Galice  Creek  up  to  the 
South  Fork  from  mineral  entry  to  open  the  area 
for  recreational  gold  panning.  Develop  new 
administrative/visitor  center  facilities  use  at  the 
Rand  and  Hellgate  sites.  Provide  public  access 
at  Husser  Lane  to  eliminate  private  property 
owner  complaints. 

Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area 

*  Evaluate  40  potential  recreation  sites  for  their 

value  to  the  recreation  program;  develop  those 


found  suitable.  Restore  and  maintain  the  Kirby 
Peak  Trail.  Develop  interpretive  information  for 
Scenic  Byways.  Develop  hiking  trail  access  to 
the  Eight  Dollar  Mountain  ACEC. 

Ashland  Resource  Area 

Hyatt  Lake-Howard  Prairie  Lake  SRMA 

*  Rehabilitate  existing  facilities  at  the  Hyatt  Lake 

recreation  site;  provide  access  for  the  physically 
limited.  Improve  cross-country  ski  trails  and 
informational  signing.  Expand  snow-play  areas. 
Increase  the  BLM  management  presence 
through  uniformed  seasonal  personnel;  expand 
the  Hyatt  Lake  recreation  site  to  its  planned  80- 
unit  family  camping  capacity.  Develop  a 
camping  area  near  the  Hyatt  Lake  administra- 
tive site  for  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic 
Trail  equestrian  groups/hikers.  Provide  safer 
swimming  and  snow-play  areas. 

Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  SRMA 

*  Develop  trailhead  facilities.  Improve  signing. 

Develop  an  interpretive  program  including 
brochures  and  signs.  Designate  as  an  ACEC 
and  develop  a  revised  management  plan. 

Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area 

*  Develop  a  hiking  trail  to  Hole-in-the-Rock  poten- 

tial ACEC.  Complete  trail  construction  along 
the  Sterling  Mine  Ditch  potential  ACEC.  Im- 
prove the  hang-glider  launch  site  on  Woodrat 
Mountain.  Develop  river  access  sites  on  the 
Applegate  River.  Develop  a  hiking/equestrian 
trail  on  Grizzly  Peak.  Rehabilitate  the  Little 
Applegate  and  Kenney  Meadows  recreation 
sites.  Reconstruct  the  Listening  Tree  and 
Hidden  Creek  interpretive  trails.  Develop  the 
Jacksonville  National  Historic  Landmark  Trail  in 
partnership  with  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 

Glendale  Resource  Area 

Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area 

*  Develop  recreation  sites,  hiking  trails,  and 

interpretive  opportunities.  Pursue  land  ex- 
changes. Provide  elk  habitat  and  wildlife 
viewing  opportunities.  Analyze  four  potential 
scenic  roadways  for  Back  Country  Byways 
program.  Develop  a  viewing  area  for  anadro- 
mous  fish  spawning.  Manage  the  viewshed  of 
the  wild  section  of  the  Rogue  River  to  include 
trails,  viewpoints,  and  interpretive  signs. 
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Table  19.  Recreation  Locations  by  Resource  Area 


Area  Name 


Galesville  Reservoir 

Rogue  River 

Hyatt  Lake 

Howard  Prairie  Reservoir 

Applegate  River 

Mt.  Ashland 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir 

Pacific  Crest  National 

Scenic  Trail 
Illinois  River 


Ashland 


)( 
X 

}( 
)( 
)( 


Resource  Area 


Butte  Falls        Glendale 


)( 
X 


Grants  Pass 


X 


X 
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Table  20.  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

SRMA 

Size 

Annual 

Name 

(acres) 

Visits 

Other  Relevant  Data 

Rogue  National 

56,000 

260,000 

Outstandingly  remarkable 

W&S  River 

white-water,  fisheries,  wildlife, 
cultural,  and  scenic  resouces 

Hyatt  Lake- 

31,000 

44,000 

Klamath  Mountain  scenic  lakes 

Howard  Prairie 

recreational  area 

Lake 

Pacific  Crest 

2,900 

10,000 

Scenic  Cascade  Mountain  divide, 

National  Scenic 

with  upland  plateau  lakes 

Trail 

Table  21.  Projected  Increases  in 

Demand  for  Recreation  on  BLM-Administered 

Lands 

Estimated 

Current 

Projected  Visits 

Activity 

Visits  (1987) 

Year  2000 

Off-road  use 

277,100 

378,300 

Motorized  travel 

418,500 

616,200 

Nonmotorized  travel 

219,400 

357,300 

Camping 

272,700 

403,600 

Hunting 

209,700 

237,200 

Other  land-based 

455,300 

710,900 

Fishing 

285,800 

365,400 

Boating 

173,100 

240,900 

Other  water-based 

103,500 

137,800 

Winter  sports 

55,400 

78,400 

Snowmobiling 

3,000 

3,100 

Total 

2,473,500 

3,529,100 

Butte  Falls  Resource  Area 

Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area 

*    Develop  new  recreation  sites  at  Lost  Creek  and 
Elk  Creek  Reservoirs.  Develop  a  recreation 
corridor  and  facilities  along  five  miles  of  West 
Evans  Creek.  Develop  boat  ramps  and  day-use 
facilities  along  the  Rogue  River  (near  Shady 
Cove  and  Gold  Hill).  Construct,  with  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  additional  parking  facili- 
ties at  Lower  Table  Rock.  Develop  hiking  and 
equestrian  trails.  Pursue  acquisition  of  the 


Medco  railroad  right-of-way  and  convert  it  to  a 
hiking/equestrian  trail. 

Visual  Resources 

Existing  Conditions 

There  are  approximately  300,000  acres  of  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  planning  area  having  high 
to  moderate  scenic  qualities  and  high  visual  sensi- 
tivity levels  (see  Map  7). 
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R-44p 
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R-lOp 

= 
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R-45p 

a 

Manzanita   Cave 

R-llp 

= 

Grave  Creek 

R-46p 

= 

West  Side  Illinois 

R-12p 

- 

Flanagan's  Slough 

R-47p 

■ 

Kirby 

R-13p 

= 

Jumpoff    Joe 

R-48p 

= 

Klrby   Demonstration   Area 

R-14p 

■ 

Sexton   Mountain   Overlook 

R-49p 

a 

Cedar  Camp 

R-15p 

= 

Solmon   Creek 

R-50p 

= 

Blind    Sam 

R-16p 

= 

Burma   Pond 

R-51p 

= 

Browntown 

R-17p 

s 

Clark    Creek 

R-52p 

= 

Number  7 

R-18p 

= 

Galesvllle    Reservoir 

R-53p 

t= 

Ferris   Gulch 

R-19p 

= 

Galesvllle 

R-54p 

= 

Applegate 

R-20p 

B 

Raspberry 

R-55p 

= 

China    Gulch 

R-21p 

= 

Tin  Shed 

R-56p 

= 

Thompson  Creek 

R-22p 

= 

Gold    Nugget    South 

R-57p 

= 

Star  Gulch 

R-23p 

S 

Nugget   Falls 

R-5Bp 

= 

Upper  Applegate 

R-24p 

= 

Touvelle 

R~59p 

m 

Anderson    But+e 

R-26p 

= 

Sugar  Pine 

R-SOp 

- 

Yole   Creek 

R-26p 

= 

Upper   Elk    Creek 

R-61p 

= 

Grizzly   Peak 

R-27p 

= 

Middle   Creek 

R-62p 

= 

South    Fork    Little    Butte   Creek 

R-28p 

= 

Morine   Creek 

R-63p 

= 

Sensenig    Falls 

R-29p 

= 

Spot  Creek 

R-64p 

= 

Dick   Lake 

R-30p 

= 

Crowfoot   Trail 

R-65p 

= 

Jenny  Creek 

R-31p 

■ 

Elk  Creek 

R-66p 

= 

Blue    Jay   Spring 

R-32p 

= 

Brush    Creek 

R-67p 

m 

Fredenburg    Spring 

R-33p 

B 

Rocky    Point 

R-68p 

= 

Parsnip    Lake 

R-34p 

= 

Flounce    Rock 

R-69p 

= 

Soda   Mountain 

R-35p 

- 

Seth    Bullls 

R-70p 

- 

Pilot   Rock 

R-71p 

■ 

The   Licks 

R-1 

= 

Tucker   Flaf 

R-8 

= 

Kenney   Meadows 

R-2 

S 

Elderberry    Flat 

R-9 

B 

Howard    Prairie/Hyatt    Lake 

R-3 

= 

Gold    Nugget 

R-10 

- 

Toble    Mountain 

R-4 

= 

Woodrat    Mountain 

R-1 1 

E 

Hyatt    Lake 

R-5 

= 

Listening    Tree   Trail 

R-12 

= 

Little    Hyatt 

R-6 

= 

Hidden    Creek   Trail 

R-13 

m 

Pacific    Crest   Trail 

R-7 

= 

Little   Applegate 

R-14 

- 

Beene   Cabin 
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Current  Management  Direction 

Visual  quality  is  affected  by  timber  harvest,  road 
construction,  and  other  management  activities.  To 
mitigate  visual  impacts  the  district  has  imposed  the 
following  requirements: 

No  timber  harvest,  road  construction,  or  other 
activities  are  allowed  that  would  impact  the  unique 
and  natural  character  of  the  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  corridor  and  Wild  Rogue  Wilderness. 

On  81 ,700  acres  being  managed  to  maintain  high  to 
moderate  scenic  qualities,  vegetative  screening, 
partial  cutting,  and  minimum  clearcuts,  and  sequen- 
tial harvesting  is  used. 

Size  of  clearcuts  are  minimized  on  588,900  acres 
which  are  managed  to  maintain  moderate  to  low 
scenic  qualities. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Hire  additional  visual  resource  management 

(VRM)  specialists  to  support  the  design  of 
projects  and  protection  of  visual  resources. 

*  Manage  BLM  administered  lands  at  the  level  of 

the  VRM  inventory  management  classifications. 


*  Use  selective  harvest,  uneven  age  management, 

shelterwood  retention,  and  other  silvicultural 
practices  where  practicable  for  VRM  class  II 
management  areas. 

*  Use  shelterwood  partial  retention  silvicultural 

practices  to  meet  timber  management  objec- 
tives for  VRM  class  III  management  areas. 

*  Manage  wilderness  study  areas,  potential  wild 

and  scenic  rivers,  potential  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern,  perennial  waterfalls, 
and  recreation  sites  as  VRM  Class  II. 

*  Rehabilitate  high  contrast  road  cuts  and  fills, 

abandoned  rock  quarries,  and  material  stock- 
pile sites  in  VRM  class  II  areas. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Existing  Conditions 

Eighty-four  miles  of  the  Rogue  River  have  been 
designated  by  Congress  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Act  (see  Table  22  and  Map  8). 

All  streams  in  the  planning  area  were  considered  in 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  (W&SR)  eligibility  pro- 


Table  22.  Designated  Wild,  Scenic,  and  Recreational  Rivers 


River 
Name 


Total 
River 
Miles 


BLM  River  Miles  Current  BLM 

Wild      Scenic     Recreational       Management 


Rogue 
(Josephine 
and  Curry 
Counties) 


84 


20 


0 


Rogue 

(Josephine 

County) 


27 


1/4-mile  on  either  side  of  the  river 
(approximately  6,022  acres)  protected  from 
all  surface-disturbing  activities.  Developed 
facilities:  26  miles  of  hiking  trail,  22  camp 
units,  and  1  boat  access  point.  Commercial 
river  use  regulated  by  permit  year-round. 
Private  river  use  regulated  by  permit  from 
June  1  through  September  15. 

1/4  mile  on  either  side  of  the  river 
(approximately  8,245  acres)  are  protected 
from  some  surface-disturbing  activities. 
Developed  facilities:  30  miles  of  hiking/riding 
trail,  6  picnic  units,  and  4  boat  access  points; 
168  scenic  easements.  Commercial  river  use 
regulated  by  permit  year  round. 
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Table  23.  NRI-Listed  and  Other  Potential  Rivers 

■^^■■UlHIHBl^Hi 

Outstandingly 

Total 

BLM 

River 

Eligibitity  and 

Remarkable 

River 

River 

Percent  of 

Reason  for 

Name                        Proposals  for  Study1 

Values2 

Miles 

Miles 

Corridor3 

Consideration4 

Ashland 

Resource  Area 

Antelope  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

17.5 

1.0 

6 

d 

Applegate  River 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

46.3 

0.3 

1 

b 

Bear  Creek 

NM 

10.5 

b 

(segment  1) 

Bear  Creek 

NM 

15.5 

b 

(segment  2) 

Camp  Creek 

NE 

11.0 

7.0 

65 

d 

Carberry  Creek 

NE 

6.5 

.25 

1.7 

d 

Dead  Indian  Creek 

NE 

9.5 

1.7 

18.4 

d 

Deer  Creek 

NE 

3.0 

1.5 

50 

d 

Dutch  Oven  Creek 

NE 

3.8 

3.8 

100 

d 

Left  Fork  Foots  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

1.5 

0.1 

7 

d 

Foots  Creek  Main  Stem 

NM 

3.2 

d 

Right  Fork  Foots  Creek 

NM 

1.0 

d 

Galls  Creek 

NM 

5.5 

d 

Jenny  Creek 

E,  S,  NM 

d,  e,f 

18.9 

7.2 

38 

d 

Kane  Creek 

NM 

4.5 

d 

Little  Applegate  River 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

10.0 

19 

d 

Lost  Creek 

NE 

2.0 

1.9 

95 

d 

(segment  1) 

Lost  Creek 

E.W.M 

a 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

d 

(segment  2) 

Ninemile  Creek 

E,  R,  M 

d 

1.7 

1.2 

71 

d 

Rogue  River 

E,  R,  NM 

b,  d 

12.5 

.25 

.3 

a,  b 

(segment  1) 

Rogue  River 

E,  R,  NM 

b,d 

18 

0.5 

3 

a,  b 

(segment  2) 

Rogue  River 

E,  R,NM 

b,d 

32.5 

.08 

3 

a,  b 

(segment  3) 

Soda  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

d 

4.3 

4.1 

95 

d 

South  Fork  Little 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

16.3 

1.1 

7 

d 

Butte  Creek 

Star  Gulch  Creek 

E,  R,  M 

d 

6.6 

6.0 

91 

d 

Butte  Falls 

Resource  Area 

Beaver  Dam  Creek 

NE 

7.8 

1.0 

13 

d 

(Tributary  to 

South  Fork  Rogue) 

Big  Butte  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

21.1 

2.4 

■]■] 

d 

(including  the 

South  Fork  of  Big 

Butte  Creek) 

North  Fork  Big 

E,  R,  M 

d 

11.5 

6.1 

53 

d 

Butte  Creek 

Elk  Creek 

NE 

11.5 

1.1 

17 

a 

Evans  Creek  (main) 

NE 

18.4 

0.5 

6 

d 

Evans  Creek 

NE 

15.4 

3.5 

27 

d 

(east  fork) 

Evans  Creek 

NE 

14.6 

7.1 

51 

d 

(west  fork) 

Little  Butte  Creek 

NE 

23.4 

0.75 

4 

d 

(Butte  Falls  and 

Ashland  RA) 

Pleasant  Creek 

NE 

11.4 

2.5 

22 

d 
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Table  23.  NRI-Listed  and  Other  Potential  Rivers  (continued) 

Outstandingly 

Total 

BLM 

River 

Eligibitity  and 

Remarkable 

River 

River 

Percent  of 

Reason  for 

Name 

Proposals  for  Study1 

Values2 

Miles 

Miles 

Corridor3 

Consideration4 

Rock  Creek 

E,  R,  M 

d 

5.0 

2.2 

44 

d 

(Tributary  to  West 

Fork  Evans  Creek) 

Salt  Creek 

NE 

4.75 

1.25 

34 

d 

(Tributary  to  West 

Evans  Creek) 

Sams  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

5.5 

0.3 

6 

d 

Sardine  Creek 

NM 

3.3 

d 

South  Fork 

NE 

8.0 

0.4 

4 

a 

Rogue  River 

Trail  Creek 

NE 

3.6 

2 

d 

(main  stem) 

Trail  Creek 

NE 

7.1 

2.6 

38 

d 

(east  fork) 

Trail  Creek 

NE 

7.0 

1.1 

12 

d 

(west  fork) 

Lost  Creek  (north) 

NE 

2.4 

1.4 

64 

d 

Lost  Creek  (south) 

NE 

3.6 

0.5 

17 

d 

Glendale 

Resource  Area 

Alder  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

1 

1 

100 

d 

Booze  Creek 

E,W,  M 

a,  b 

1.25 

1.25 

100 

d 

Bronco  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

1.75 

1.75 

100 

d 

Bunker  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

5.5 

5.5 

100 

d 

Copsey  Creek 

E,  W,  M, 

a,  b 

1 

1 

100 

d 

Cow  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

30 

2.7 

9 

d 

Cowley  Creek 
Ditch  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

3.4 

3.4 

100 

d 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

2 

1.6 

80 

d 

East  Fork  Elk 

E,R,M 

d 

2.1 

1.7 

81 

d 

Valley  Creek 

Elk  Valley  Creek 

E,R,M 

d 

3.3 

1.5 

46 

d 

Kelsey  Creek 

E,W,  M 

a.b.d 

4.4 

4.4 

100 

d 

Meadow  Creek 

E,W,  M 

a,b 

3.5 

3.5 

100 

d 

Mule  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b,  d 

6.8 

6.8 

100 

d 

Quail  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

d 

Quines  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

4.5 

0.6 

13 

d 

Riffle  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

3.6 

1.0 

28 

d 

Russian  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

2 

2 

100 

d 

Slide  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

1 

1 

100 

d 

Stanley  Creek 

E,  R,  M 

d 

1.3 

1.1 

85 

d 

Whiskey  Creek  to 

E,W,  M 

a,  b,  e 

2.25 

2 

95 

d 

east  and  west  forks 

East  Fork  Whiskey 

E,  W,  M 

a,b 

3 

3 

100 

d 

Creek 

West  Fork  Whiskey 
Creek 
Whitehorse  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

4 

4 

100 

d 

E,R,  M 

d 

3.3 

1.5. 

46 

d 

Grants  Pass 

Resource  Area 

Anna  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

3 

3 

100 

d 

Ash  Creek 

E,W,  M 

a,  b 

2.5 

2.25 

90 

d 

Bailey  Creek 

E,  W,M 

a,  b 

2 

1.96 

98 

d 

Big  Windy  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,b 

6.5 

6.5 

100 

d 

Centennial  Gulch 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

2 

1.72 

86 

d 

Cheney  Creek 

E,  R,  NM 

d 

4.2 

0.8 

19 

d 

Deer  Creek 

NE 

11 

.4 

4 

a 
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Table  23.  NRI-Listed  and  Other  Potential  Rivers  (continued) 

Outstandingly 

Total 

BLM 

River 

Eligibitity  and 

Remarkable 

River 

River 

Percent  of 

Reason  for 

Name                        Proposals  for  Study1 

Values2 

Miles 

Miles 

Corridor3 

Consideration4 

Dulog  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

d 

East  Fork  Big 

E,W,  M 

a,  b 

3 

3 

100 

d 

Windy  Creek 

East  Fork  Illinois 

NE 

17 

.5 

3 

a,  b,  d 

River 

Grave  Creek 

E,  R,  M 

d 

9.9 

6.7 

68 

d 

Hewitt  Creek 

E,W,  M 

a,  b 

2 

2 

100 

d 

Hog  Creek 

NE 

5 

2 

40 

d 

Howard  Creek 

E,W,  M 

a,  b,  d 

6.5 

6.5 

100 

d 

Jenny  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,b 

3.5 

3.5 

100 

d 

Jumpoff  Joe  Creek 

NE 

20 

4 

20 

d 

Little  Windy  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

2.5 

2.5 

100 

d 

Long  Gulch  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,b 

1.3 

1.3 

100 

d 

Main  Branch  Illinois 

NE 

3 

.2 

8 

a,  b 

River 

Missouri  Creek 

E,W,M 

a,  b 

4.5 

4.5 

100 

d 

Montogmery  Creek 

E,W,M 

a,  b 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

d 

North  Fork  Deer  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

d 

3 

2 

66 

b 

North  Fork  Galice 

E,  R,  M 

a,  b 

7 

6.3 

90 

d 

Creek 

North  Fork  Silver 

E,  R,  M 

a,  b,  d 

6.0 

6.0 

100 

d 

Creek 

Pickett  Creek 

NE 

6 

2.4 

40 

c 

Quartz  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  d 

2.0 

2.0 

100 

d 

Rough  and  Ready 

Creek 

Rum  Creek 

NE 

5 

1.5 

30 

a 

E,W,M 

a,  b 

3.5 

3.5 

100 

d 

South  Fork  Deer  Creek 

NE 

6 

3.3 

55 

d 

Stratton  Creek 

NE 

4 

1.52 

38 

d 

Taylor  Creek 

NE 

9.5 

.2 

2.5 

d 

West  Fork  Illinois 

E,  S,  NM 

a 

19 

4.18 

22 

a,  b 

River 

Wildcat  Creek 

E,  W,  M 

a,  b 

1 

1 

100 

d 

Powell  Creek 

E,  R,  M 

a,  b,  d 

7 

4.2 

60 

d 

NM:  Doss  not  meet  crieria for  BLM-lnitlated  study 

M:  Meets  criteria  for  BLM-lnitiated  study 

W:  Wild  potential  classification 

S:  Scenic  potential  classification 

R:  Recreational  potential  classification 

E:  Eligible 

NE:  Not  eligible 

a:  Scenic 

b:  Recreational 

c:  Geological 

d:  Fish  and  wildlife 

e:  Historical 

f:  Cultural 

This  is  the  percentage  of  BLM-administered  land.  The  BLM  would  complete  suitability  studies  on  rivers  that  have  more  than  40  percernt  BLM-admlnistered  lands.  Suitability  study 

will  also  be  conducted  on  Jenny  Creek  (38  percent). 

a:  Nationwide  rivers  inventory 

b:  1987  recreational  values  on  Oregon  Rivers 

c:  1988  Outstanding  rivers  list  -  American  Rivers  Inc. 

d:  Medford  District  rivers  list 
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cess.  Ninety-two  were  identified  and  evaluated 
(see  Table  23).  Sixty  streams  were  found  to  be 
eligible.  On  47  of  these  60  streams,  BLM  has 
substantial  control  of  the  shoreline  and  will  conduct 
suitability  studies  as  part  of  the  RMP  process  (see 
Map  8). 


Segments  of  rivers  designated  in  the  W&SR  system 
are  classified  as  wild,  scenic,  and  recreational 
depending  on  the  extent  of  development  and 
access  along  each  section.  Rivers  or  river  seg- 
ments classified  as  wild  are  generally  inaccessible 
except  by  trail  and  are  essentially  primitive.  Scenic 
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TRICT 


LEGEND 


¥  District   Office 

\5J  Interstate    Highway 

tjjJjTj'  U.S.    Highway 

(*6)  State    Highway 

— —  District    Boundary 

Highway 

Stream 

f     ~)  Urban    Area 

o  City 


Wild,  Scenic,   and  Recreational 

River  Segment    -  Designated 

Wild,  Scenic,    and  Recreational 

River  Segment    -  Eligible 


Specia 

I    River 

Designation    Key 

1 

— 

Stanley   Creek 

19 

_ 

Bunker  Creek 

2 

= 

Elk   Valley   Creek 

20 

= 

West    Fork    Whisky 

Creek 

5 

- 

East   Fork   Elk   Val 

ey 

Creek 

21 

= 

East   Fork   Whisky 

Creek 

4 

= 

Quail   Creek 

22 

= 

Bronco   Creek 

5 

= 

Slide   Creek 

23 

= 

Russian   Creek 

6 

= 

Ditch   Creek 

24 

= 

Alder  Creek 

7 

= 

Long   Gulch 

25 

= 

Booze   Creek 

8 

= 

Missouri   Creek 

26 

= 

Whisky   Creek 

9 

= 

Hewitt   Creek 

27 

= 

Montgomery   Creek 

10 

= 

Oulog   Creek 

28 

= 

Wildcat   Creek 

11 

= 

Meadow   Creek 

29 

= 

Rum   Creek 

12 

= 

Cowley   Creek 

30 

= 

Bailey   Creek 

13 

= 

Copsey   Creek 

31 

= 

Centennial   Creek 

14 

a 

Jenny   Creek 

32 

3 

Ash   Creek 

15 

= 

Little   Windy  Creek 

33 

= 

Anna   Creek 

16 

= 

Big    Windy   Creek 

34 

= 

Quartz   Creek 

17 

s 

East   Fork    Big   Win 

dy 

Creek 

35 

= 

North    Fork   Galice 

Creek 

18 

S 

West    Fork    Bunker 

Creek 
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rivers  are  largely  primitive  and  undeveloped  but 
accessible  in  places  by  roads.  Recreational  rivers 
are  readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad  and  have 
a  greater  degree  of  development  along  their  shore- 
lines. 

Management  practices  allowed  within  the  bound- 
aries of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  are  based  on  these 
classifications  (wild  being  more  restrictive  and 
recreational  less).  No  activity  can  take  place  that 
would  change  the  classification. 

Wild:  Tree  cutting  is  not  permitted  except  when 
needed  in  association  with  a  primitive  recreation 
experience  (such  as  clearing  for  trails,  visitor 
safety,  or  to  protect  the  environment).  Timber 
outside  the  boundary,  but  within  the  visual 
corridors,  is,  where  feasible,  managed  and 
harvested  in  a  manner  to  provide  special  empha- 
sis to  visual  quality. 

Scenic:  Silvicultural  practices  including  timber 
harvest  are  allowed  provided  that  such  practices 
are  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  the  river  and  its 
immediate  environment.  The  river  area  is 
maintained  in  its  near-natural  condition.  Timber 
outside  the  boundary,  but  within  the  visually  seen 
area,  is  managed  and  harvested  in  a  manner 
which  provides  special  emphasis  on  visual 
quality.  Preferably,  reestablishment  of  tree  cover 
is  through  natural  revegetation.  Cutting  of  dead 
and  down  materials  forfuelwood  is  limited. 
Where  necessary,  restrictions  on  use  of  wood  for 
fuel  are  prescribed. 

Recreational:  Silvicultural  practices  including 
timber  harvesting  are  allowed  under  standard 
restrictions  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  the  river 
environment  and  its  associated  values. 

Sixty  river  segments  met  eligibility  criteria  for 
designation  and  thus  would  be  eligible  for  suitability 
study  (see  Map  7).  Forty-seven  of  these  river 
segments  will  be  studied  in  the  RMP  process  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  wild  and  scenic  river 
designation.  Thirteen  eligible  river  segments  are 
located  in  areas  where  BLM-administered  lands  do 
not  provide  substantial  control  of  the  river  segment 
and  protection  of  the  identified  values  will  not  be 
studied  in  the  RMP  process. 

BLM  manages  47  miles  of  the  Rogue  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  in  cooperation  with  Siskiyou 
National  Forest,  Oregon  Scenic  Waterways  pro- 
gram, and  Oregon  State  Marine  Board. 


Current  Management  Direction 

Values  on  BLM-administered  lands  for  the  13  rivers 
which  will  not  be  studied  for  suitability  in  the  RMP 
process  will  be  protected  until  a  suitability  study  is 
completed. 

River  segments  found  suitable  in  the  final  RMP  will 
be  further  addressed  in  a  subsequent  legislative 
EIS.  Based  on  that  EIS,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  formulate  recommendations  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  proposing  which  segments  should  be 
designated.  Only  legislation  can  designate  river 
segments  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Recommend  all  eligible  rivers  suitable  for  desig- 

nation consistent  with  their  highest  potential 
classification. 

*  Recommend  all  eligible  rivers  suitable  for  desig- 

nation as  wild. 

*  Recommend  rivers  eligible  for  scenic  or  recre- 

ational river  status  as  suitable  for  designation 
consistent  with  their  highest  potential  classifica- 
tion. Recommend  rivers  eligible  for  wild  status 
as  suitable  for  designation  as  scenic. 

*  Recommend  no  rivers  as  suitable  for  designation 

under  the  wild  or  scenic  classifications.  Rivers 
eligible  for  wild,  scenic,  or  recreational  status 
would  be  found  suitable  for  designation  as 
recreational. 

*  Recommend  river  segments  as  suitable  for 

designation  as  an  ACEC  or  other  administrative 
designation  but  less  restrictive  than  wild  and 
scenic  river  status. 

*  Recommend  no  rivers  as  suitable  for  designation 

under  any  classification. 


Wilderness 

Existing  Conditions 

The  Wild  Rogue  Wilderness,  created  by  Congress 
in  1978,  encompasses  8,971  acres  of  BLM-adminis- 
tered land.  Congress  legislated  management  of 
these  lands  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  wilderness 
is  currently  managed  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment between  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 
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One  area  administered  by  BLM  has  been  identified 
and  inventoried  as  having  wilderness  characteristics 
and  values.  It  is  the  Soda  Mountain  wilderness 
study  area.  In  addition,  the  Brewer  Spruce  instant 
study  area  was  evaluated  for  wilderness  values. 
These  areas  are  shown  on  Map  6  and  described  in 
Table  24. 

O  and  C  lands  inventoried  as  commercial  forestland 
were  excluded  from  wilderness  inventory. 

The  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
the  Brewer  Spruce  instant  study  area  be  released 
from  wilderness  review  status  due  to  its  size. 
Proposed  legislation  is  pending.  Its  status  as  a 
research  natural  area  would  be  unaffected  by 
release. 

The  Soda  Mountain  wilderness  study  area  is 
addressed  in  BLMs  Oregon  Wilderness  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  (EIS).  The  final  EIS  was 
published  in  1989;  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  expected  to  be  sent  to  Congress  no  later 
than  October  1993. 

Current  Management  Direction 

The  wilderness  values  in  these  study  areas  will  be 
protected  by  BLM  until  Congress  releases  them  or 
designates  them  as  wilderness  areas.  The  areas 


are  being  managed  under  interim  management 
guidelines  which  include  surveillance,  monitoring, 
and  reclamation. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Continue  to  manage  the  Wild  Rogue  Wilderness 

under  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

*  Develop  and  implement  a  new  cooperative 

agreement  by  which  the  BLM,  Medford  District, 
manages  the  wilderness  lands  which  it  adminis- 
ters. 


Minerals 

Existing  Conditions 

Since  1980,  mineral  activity  on  BLM-administered 
lands  in  the  planning  area  has  been  gold  explora- 
tion and  mining  and  aggregate  production.  Most  of 
the  locatable  mineral  activity  has  been  small-scale 
placer  mining  with  some  underground  exploration  in 
old  mines.  Almost  all  rock  aggregate  production 
has  been  used  to  build  and  maintain  logging  roads. 


Table  24.  Current  Management  of  Instant  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas 


Area  Name 


Status/Acres 
ISA    WSA 


Brewer  Spruce  Research 
Natural  Area 


429 


Soda  Mountain 


5,640 


Current  BLM  Management 


Formally  identified  as  a  research  natural  area  prior  to  November  1 , 
1975,  this  area,  by  legislative  definition,  is  an  ISA.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  BLM  to  lack  wilderness  values  because  of  its  size. 
The  President  has  proposed  legislation  to  Congress  recommending 
that  the  area  be  dropped  from  further  wilderness  consideration. 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  this  recommendation  and  the  area 
remains  under  protective  interim  management  status. 

Recommended  as  suitable  for  preservation  as  wilderness  in  the 
final  Oregon  Wilderness  EIS.  However,  the  final  suitability/ 
nonsuitability  recommendation  will  be  developed  and  submitted  to 
the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  October 
1991  as  required  by  law.  Pending  Presidential  recommendation 
and  Congressional  determination,  interim  management  allows 
existing  uses  to  continue  but  not  to  impair  suitability  for  wilderness. 
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As  of  July  1 ,  1990,  there  were  13,000  mining 
claims,  209  active  mining  notices  of  intent,  and  4 
plans  of  operations  on  file.  Oil  and  gas  leases 
covered  14,465  acres.  Average  annual  production 
of  rock  in  the  1984-1988  period  was  430,000  cubic 
yards.  There  are  170  active  rock  pits.  BLM  admin- 
isters the  mineral  estate  on  2,240  acres  of  private 
surface  ownership. 

Current  Management  Direction 

It  is  BLMs  policy  to  encourage  exploration  and 
development  of  minerals  using  environmentally 
sound  practices.  Most  land  in  the  planning  area  is 
open  to  exploration  (see  Table  25). 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Open  areas  to  public  for  recreation  panning  and 

dredging.  Regulate  entry  by  a  permit  system. 
Withdraw  these  areas  from  mineral  entry. 

*  Monitor  actual  use  of  mining  claims  to  verify 

assessment  work.  Monitor  all  notices  of  intent. 

*  Continue  coordination  efforts  with  Grave  Creek 

miners  and  expand  efforts  to  other  mining 
areas. 

*  Write  a  policy  for  the  development  of  material 

sources  in  support  of  timber  sales  including  use 
of  the  material  site  form  report.  Material  source 
management  would  be  consistent  throughout 
the  planning  area. 

*  Mitigate  quarry  development  by  reclamation. 

Establish  procedures  or  policy  to  collect  recla- 
mation fee  from  timber  sales  using  BLM  rock 
quarries. 


*    Identify  existing  and  potential  material  sources 
for  community  use  near  population  centers  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

Lands  and  Rights-of-Way 

Existing  Conditions 

BLM-administered  lands  in  the  planning  area  lie 
generally  in  a  checkerboard  pattern  intermingled 
with  lands  that  are  privately  owned.  This  ownership 
pattern  complicates  boundary  identification  and 
management. 

Since  approval  of  the  current  land  use  plans,  100 
acres  have  been  sold,  while  240  additional  acres 
have  been  transferred  out  of  public  ownership  in 
exchange  for  360  acres  of  land  to  be  administered 
by  BLM. 

Existing  utility  corridors  run  north  and  south  be- 
tween Canyonville,  Grants  Pass,  and  Medford.  An 
east  and  west  corridor  runs  between  Klamath  Falls 
and  Medford. 

There  are  17  communication  sites  in  the  planning 
area.  All  have  room  for  expansion. 

Current  Management  Direction 

The  current  MFPs  identified  an  additional  3,442 
acres  of  land  for  disposal.  There  are  active  propos- 
als pending  to  dispose  of  some  of  these  lands, 
mostly  by  exchange. 


Table  25.  Mineral  Potential 


Locatable  minerals 
Geothermal 
Oil  and  gas 
Saleable 


Acres 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

473,111 

388,675 

10,128 

789,542 

75,255 

0 

609,421 

202,741 

52,636 

0 

864,799 

0 
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Management  Opportunities 

*  Resolve  by  sale  or  lease,  encroachments  of 

private  improvements  or  unauthorized  agricul- 
tural use.  Pursue  land  exchange  including  a 
total  of  about  1 0,000  acres  of  BLM-adminis- 
tered  lands  and  a  similar  area  of  private  lands. 

*  Confine  major  transmission  lines  to  existing 

corridors. 

*  Designate  additional  mountain  top  communica- 

tion sites;  expand  existing  ones. 

*  Do  not  designate  additional  communication  sites. 

Roads 

Existing  Conditions 

The  road  system  serving  BLM-administered  lands 
provides  access  for  timber  harvest  and  other  forest 
products,  intensive  forest  management,  recreation, 
mineral  exploration  and  removal,  and  access  to 
rural  home  sites. 

There  are  4,455  miles  of  existing  or  currently  under 
contract  BLM-controlled  roads  in  the  planning  area. 
Of  these,  3,348  miles  are  surfaced  for  erosion 
control  and  extended  season  use.  Preventive 
maintenance  of  roads  controlled  by  BLM  occurs  on 
a  regular  cycle;  corrective  maintenance  occurs  as 
problems  are  identified. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Under  current  district  policies,  415  miles  of  road  are 
closed  to  public  use  year  round  to  protect  the  road 
surface,  minimize  erosion,  or  minimize  disturbance 
to  wildlife.  Another  365  miles  are  closed  seasonally 
(winter  and  early  spring)  for  the  same  purposes.  If 
the  1980  MFPs  were  extended,  about  860  miles  of 
new  road  would  be  constructed  before  the  road 
network  anticipated  to  support  that  plan  would  be 
complete. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Close  roads  to  lessen  subgrade  soil  erosion, 

maintenence  requirements,  impacts  on  wildlife, 
and  improve  water  quality.  Use  gates  and  other 
types  of  traffic  barriers  such  as  guard  rails, 
berms  and  ditches,  and  log  barricades. 


Restore  temporary  spur  roads  to  near  original 
condition  by  scarifying  the  road  bed,  planting 
tree  seedlings,  grass,  and  water  barring. 

Pave  or  apply  bituminous  surface  treatment  on 
aggregate  surfaced  roads  with  high  traffic 
volume  to  reduce  the  costs  of  maintenance. 

Manage  and  maintain  road  system  to  the  level 
determined  by  road  maintenance  objectives. 

Improve  use  of  right-of-way  and  road  use  agree- 
ments. Seek  opportunities  to  use  permittee 
lands  to  access  new  developments.  Seek 
reciprocal  access  rights  from  permittees  who 
construct  across  BLM  lands. 

Enhance  travel  and  recreation  management 
through  use  of  sign  program. 


Access 

Existing  Conditions 

In  general,  legal  access  is  available  to  most  BLM- 
administered  lands  in  the  planning  area  for  adminis- 
tration (including  timber  removal);  only  about  half  of 
the  lands  are  legally  accessible  to  the  general 
public. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Under  current  management  direction,  acquisition  of 
an  additional  100  road  easements  would  be  needed 
to  support  the  timber  management  program. 

Management  Opportunities 

*  Negotiate  public  access  rights  in  conjunction  with 

existing  reciprocal  right-of-way  agreements. 

*  Acquire  easements  to  isolated  parcels  of  BLM 

land  surrounded  by  small  private  landowners. 

*  Add  terms  and  conditions  to  road  construction 

permits  to  protect  sensitive  habitat. 

*  Revise  right-of-way  agreements  to  reflect  current 

management  of  habitat  for  threatened  or 
sensitive  species. 
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Fire 

Existing  Conditions 

Wildfires  burned  41 ,830  acres  of  BLM-administered 
lands  in  the  planning  area  from  1980  through  1988, 
mostly  from  fires  caused  by  lightning. 

Fire  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  forest  and  rangeland  ecotypes  in  the 
planning  area. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Current  management  direction  is  to  control  wildfires 
on  or  threatening  BLM-administered  lands  at  the 
least  total  combined  cost  of  fire  suppression,  land 
rehabilitation,  and  resource  loss.  Protection  is 
provided  through  a  negotiated  contract  with  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Forestry  (ODF)  administered 
bytheBLM. 

Prescribed  fire  to  mitigate  fire  hazard  and  risk  and 
to  meet  resource  management  objective  has 
occurred  on  36,962  acres  (see  Table  26).  Pre- 
scribed fires  are  used  on  harvest  units  to  prepare 
them  for  planting,  to  set  back  competing  vegetation, 
and  to  reduce  slash  fuel  hazard. 

Smoke  management  is  the  greatest  impediment  to 
meeting  prescribed  fire  objectives  at  this  time. 

Management  Opportunities 
(Wildfire) 

*  Work  with  ODF  improve  the  protection  contract 

and  the  use  of  best  available  forest  and  range- 
land  management  practices  to  mitigate  fire 
hazard  and  risk. 

*  Analyze  the  risk  of  wildfire  in  all  timber  sale 

environmental  assessments.  Propose  mitiga- 
tion to  lessen  risk.  Require  lopping  slash  to 
reduce  fuel  bed  depth. 

*  Determine  the  probability  of  carrying  a  timber 

stand  to  rotation  length  given  the  potential  fire 
hazard  and  risk. 

*  Develop  small  "pumper  chance"  ponds  and  water 

shortage  tanks  for  each  timber  sale. 

*  Plan  BLM  road  systems  to  facilitate  access  and 

serve  as  primary  control  point. 


*  Identify  high  hazard  and  high  risk  areas.  Utilize 

timber  sales  to  develop  shaded  fuel  breaks  in 
the  rural  interface  area.  Identify  risk  reduction 
measures. 

*  Determine  wildfire  hazard  and  risk  at  the  water- 

shed level.  Include  both  natural  fuels  and  those 
resulting  from  management  activities  in  the 
assessment.  Identify  immature  stands  and 
plantations  as  requiring  special  protection. 

*  Target  timber  sales  for  high  fuel  hazard  and  fire 

prone  areas.  Use  prescribed  fire  to  reduce 
subsequent  fire  hazard  and  risk. 

*  Block  up  BLM  ownership  to  reduce  wildfire  risk. 

*  Develop  natural  and  prescribed  fire  public 

education  programs. 

*  Determine  the  natural  role  of  fire  in  critical  wildlife 

habitat  areas,  RNAs,  plant  communities,  Soda 
Mountain  WSA,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rogue  River 
corridor,  spotted  owl  management  areas,  and 
proposed  habitat  conservation  areas. 

*  Develop  special  protection  plans  for  all  high 

value  resource  areas. 

*  Complete  a  fuel  hazard  and  risk  assessment 

map  for  resource  areas.  Incorporate  into 
database. 

*  Continue  active  participation  with  the  Rogue 

Valley  Fire  Prevention  Cooperative. 

*  Maintain  BLM  personnel  wildfire  suppression 

qualifications. 

*  Support  zoning  and  wildland  fire  siting  require- 

ments within  the  RIA. 

Management  Opportunities 
(Prescribed  Fire) 

*  Use  prescribed  fire  within  the  mixed  conifer/ 

interior  valley/grass  and  Douglas-fir/tanoak- 
madrone  plant  associations  to  develop  a 
mosaic  of  different  age  classes  and  fuel  hazard 
levels. 

*  Use  prescribed  fire  to  support  ecological  forestry. 

Determine  prescription  of  fire  parameters  for 
retention  of  coarse  woody  debris. 
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Table  26. 

Summary  of  Acreages  Burned  by  Prescribed  Fire,  from  1980  to  1988 

Logging  Slash 

Wildlife 

Disposal/Brush 

Hazard 

Habitat 

Year 

Control 

Reduction 

Improvement 

Total 

1980 

306 

2,229 

0 

2,535 

1981 

3,299 

964 

510 

4,773 

1982 

2,946 

687 

660 

4,293 

1983 

1,151 

790 

817 

2,758 

1984 

3,977 

472 

0 

4,449 

1985 

4,638 

376 

0 

5,014 

1986 

4,538 

238 

604 

5,375 

1987 

4,576 

0 

0 

4,576 

1988 

3,189 

0 

0 

3,189 

Total 

28,615 

5,756 

2,591 

36,962 

Average 

Annual 

Acres 

3,179 

640 

288 

4,107 

*  Determine  fuel  hazard  level  by  plant  association 

within  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rogue  River  corri- 
dor. Develop  natural  fuel  treatment  plan  for  the 
wild  portion. 

*  Determine,  through  research  and  administrative 

study,  the  correlation  between  prescribed  fire 
and  wildfire  intensities  and  their  impacts  on 
vegetative  communities,  air  quality,  site  prepa- 
ration objectives,  and  hazard  reduction  goals. 

*  Determine  optimum  fuel  moisture  regimes  for 

meeting  prescribed  burning  objectives. 

Socioecomonic  Conditions 

Existing  Conditions 

Jackson  and  Josephine  Counties  are  economically 
affected  by  activities  on  BLM-administered  lands  in 
the  planning  area.  The  combined  population  of 
these  counties  is  estimated  to  be  217,400  residents, 
an  increase  of  85,300  since  1980.  The  planning 
area  population  increase  includes  8,627  persons 
whose  reason  for  residence  in  the  planning  area  is 
not  indicated  as  job  related. 

Total  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  counties 
averaged  63,694  from  1984  through  1988,  of  which 


employment  in  manufacturing  of  wood  products 
(including  paper  and  allied  products)  was  1 ,130. 
Unemployment  averaged  8.4  percent  during  that 
period.  Personal  income  from  or  related  to  the 
wood  products  sector  from  1983  through  1987 
averaged  $41 .99  million. 

BLMs  economic  model  shows  that  BLM  resource 
use  contributed  an  average  of  2,239  direct  and 
indirect,  jobs  and  $45.87  million  of  annual  personal 
income  during  those  years.  Of  that  personal 
income,  $41.99  million  was  attributable  to  timber 
management  and  harvest  and  $3.88  million  to 
recreation. 

Counties  receive  half  of  BLMs  receipts  from  O&C 
land.  These  are  primarily  receipts  from  timber 
sales.  Revenue  from  management  of  other  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  shared  with  local  political 
subdivisions.  Table  27  shows  the  average  1984- 
1988  revenue  distribution  from  timber  sales  from 
O&C  lands  in  the  planning  area  along  with  average 
total  county  revenues  during  that  period. 

A  survey  randomly  assessed  public  opinion  of 
timber  management  practices  throughout  Oregon 
and  addressed  attitudes  on  a  regional  basis  (see 
Table  28). 
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Table  27.  0  &  C  Revenues  and 

Property  Taxes  for  Western  Oregon  Counties,  FY 

1983-84  to  FY  1987-88 

Dollars 

Avg.  O&C 

Avg.  Tax 

Avg.  Total 

County 

Payment 

Receipts 

Revenues 

Benton 

2,144,459 

5,421,921 

7,566,380 

Clackamas 

4,150,740 

15,785,069 

19,935,809 

Clatsop 

0 

1,556,125 

1,556,125 

Columbia 

1 ,546,393 

1 ,555,590 

3,101,983 

Coos 

4,439,612 

2,849,249 

7,288,861 

Curry 

2,742,513 

802,185 

3,544,698 

Douglas 

18,849,539 

2,254,693 

21,104,232 

Jackson 

11,759,182 

1 ,594,846 

13,354,028 

Josephine 

9,044,273 

454,241 

9,498,514 

Klamath 

1,750,939 

3,125,595 

4,876,534 

Lane 

11,490,336 

6,509,952 

18,000,288 

Lincoln 

270,329 

4,583,813 

4,854,142 

Linn 

1,986,538 

3,180,264 

5,166,802 

Marion 

1,096,616 

11,665,985 

12,762,601 

Multnomah 

816,182 

58,309,468 

59,125,650 

Polk 

1 ,622,533 

1 ,409,609 

3,032,142 

Tillamook 

421 ,387 

1,617,535 

2,038,922 

Washington 

474,060 

19,155,542 

19,629,602 

Yamhill 

541 ,783 

3,275,600 

3,817,383 

SOURCE:  ECO  Northwest 

Table  28.  Support  of  Management  Practice  by  Location 

% 

Support/%  Oppose 

Portland 

Willamette 

Total 

Metro 

Valley              South 

Coast           East 

Harvesting  old 

growth  timber 

37/15 

33/18 

35/17                  41/00 

40/13           48/09 

Slash  burning 

25/18 

25/18 

21/21                   26/18 

23/15           32/12 

Clear  cutting 

15/40 

13/41 

16/38                   11/42 

26/28            15/48 

Spraying 

herbicides 

26/17 

20/19 

30/13                   30/15 

21/16           38/13 

Export  of  logs 

27/30 

28/25 

27/32                   28/27 

19/40            26/36 

Setting  aside 

areas  with  no 

roads  and 

harvesting 

34/18 

42/12 

31/14                  20/30 

23/19           35/32 

Timber  harvest- 

ing in  water- 

sheds 

13/32 

13/39 

07/32                   16/15 

15/30            26/25 

SOURCE:  Moore  Information 

Statewide  Attitudes  About  Forests  and  Forest  Management  Activities.  A  Report  for  Oregon  State  Board  ot  Forestry, 

1986 
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Approximately  2,000  small  woodland/forested  land 
owners  in  Jackson  County  were  surveyed  (see 
Table  29.  Residents  in  the  study  tended  to  support 
timber  management  activities  if  they  had  resided  in 
the  county  for  ten  years  or  longer.  Residents  of 
fewer  than  10  years  usually  did  not  support  timber 
management  activities. 

The  planning  area  has  had  an  increasing  number  of 
protests  and  appeals  of  timber  management 
activities  during  the  past  decade. 

Current  Management  Direction 

The  regional  economic  development  strategy  for  the 
counties  in  the  planning  area  promotes  tourism. 

Management  Opportunities 

*   Enhance  dispersed  recreation  opportunities  by 
employing  ecological  forestry. 


*    Exchange  land  to  reduce  the  magnitude  or 
severity  of  timber  sale  protest  and  appeals. 

Rural  Interface  Areas 

Existing  Conditions 

County  governments  in  the  planning  area  have 
zoned  some  forest  and  adjacent  lands  for  rural 
residential  and  other  uses  which  may  be  incompat- 
ible with  intensive  forest  management.  These  lands 
are  considered  rural  interface  areas  (RIAs)  and  are 
defined  as  areas  where  BLM-administered  lands 
are  adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  privately  owned 
lands  where  county  zoning  allows  for  lots  from  1  to 
20  acres.  They  are  found  throughout  the  lower 
elevations  of  the  planning  area  (see  Table  30). 


Table  29.  Potential  Problems  in  Rural  Interface  Area 


Activity 


W 


w 


Slash  burning 

Herbicide  use 

Soil  erosion 

Traffic/noise/dust 

Decreased  aesthetics 

Clearcutting 

Wildlife  habitat  degradation 

Reduced  water  quality  and  quanity 

Mining 

Grazing 

Tourist  traffic 

Population  increase 

Planning  restrictions 


22 

30 

34 

14 

42 

19 

25 

14 

39 

32 

23 

06 

12 

26 

43 

19 

28 

29 

33 

10 

54 

16 

16 

15 

38 

23 

23 

16 

50 

21 

23 

05 

18 

26 

29 

26 

08 

18 

37 

37 

10 

25 

42 

43 

21 

40 

24 

15 

29 

27 

27 

15 

V:  Very  serious  problem 
S:  Serious  problem 
M:  Minor  problem 
N:  No  problem 

SOURCE:     Sturtevant,  Victoria,  Shifting  Attitudes  Toward  Timber  Management  In  UrbanA/Vildland  Interface  Areas,  Presented  at  Rural  Sociological  Society  Seattle,  WA,  1989 


Table  30.  BLM  Acres  in  Rural  Interface  Areas 


Zoning  Categories1 
in  Interface  Areas 


BLM  Acres 
Within  1/4-Mile 


BLM  Acres 
within  1/2-Mile 


Rural  Residential  - 
1  -5  Acre  Lots 

Farm/Forest  - 
6-20  Acre  Lots 


Unavailable  at  press  time 


Minimum  lot  size  allowed  to  be  created. 
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Helicopter  yarding. 


In  recent  years  landowners  in  the  RIA  have  begun 
to  express  concerns  about  BLM  management 
activities.  Often,  conflicts  are  resolved  during 
project  planning.  Concerned  parties  have  some- 
times protested  and  appealed  BLM  actions  when 
conflicts  could  not  be  resolved. 

Current  Management  Direction 

Current  management  direction  provides  protection 
for  domestic  water  sources,  minimizes  management 
impacts  in  visually  sensitive  areas,  and  urges 
contact  with  land  owners  in  the  RIA. 


Management  Opportunities 

*  Emphasize  high  production  of  timber  and  other 

economically  important  values  on  all  lands  to 
contribute  to  community  stability. 

*  Exchange  BLM-administered  lands  and  acquire 

private  land  to  enhance  the  nondeclining 
harvest  level  of  commercial  forestland  and  to 
contribute  to  community  stability. 

*  Exchange  BLM-administered  lands  inventoried 

as  commercial  forestlands  within  highly  contro- 
versial RIAs  for  other  commercial  forestlands. 

*  Retain  BLM-administered  land  within  sensitive 

RIAs  and  modify  silvilcultural  systems.  Employ 
ecological  forestry.  Analyze  for  longer  rota- 
tions. 

*  Dispose  of  BLM-administered  lands  within  highly 

fragmented  RIAs. 

*  Allocate  to  RIA  management  all  BLM-adminis- 

tered land  one-quarter  mile  or  less  from  private 
lands. 

*  Emphasize  high  production  of  timber  in  non- 

sensitive  RIAs. 

*  Designate  "riparian  management  sites."  Coop- 

eratively provide  livestock  control  exclosures 
and  other  facilities. 

*  Manage  for  VRM  Class  II  objectives  within 

sensitive  RIAs. 

*  Use  more  unevenaged  selective  cutting  methods. 

*  Require  a  plan  of  operations  for  mining  opera- 

tions within  RIAs. 

*  Block  access  roads  to  quarry  sites;  require 

interim  reclamation. 

*  Allow  flexibility  in  management  by  having  the 

ASQ  as  a  range  rather  than  a  fixed  production 
objective. 

*  Sell  scenic  easements/leases  to  adjacent  prop- 

erty owners. 

*  Allocate  to  RIA  management  all  BLM-adminis- 

tered land  one-half  mile  or  less  from  private 
lands. 
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*  Preserve  all  existing  forest  stands  older  than  1 50 

years. 

*  Manage  selective  parcels  in  certain  watersheds 

for  regional  recreation  or  open  space  needs. 

*  Use  the  boundaries  of  viewsheds  to  define  RIAs. 

*  Allocate  nonsuitable  and  suitable  woodlands  to 

uses  other  than  timber  production. 

*  Allocate  lands  inventoried  as  site  class  V  forest- 

land  to  uses  other  than  timber  production. 


Livestock  Grazing 

Existing  Conditions 

In  1982,  BLM  began  a  review  of  the  grazing  man- 
agement program  which  led  to  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  "selective  management  policy." 
This  policy,  tied  to  the  existing  planning  system, 
assigns  management  priorities  to  allotments. 

The  primary  criteria  used  in  categorizing  allotments 
are  ecological  condition,  resource  conflicts,  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  investments  in  range  improve- 
ments, and  the  land  ownership  pattern  as  it  affects 
BLM  management  capabilities  (see  Table  31). 


Table  31.  Grazing  Allotments 


Category1 


Number  of 

Public  land 

Active  Number 

Allotment 

Acres 

Preference 

of  Operators 

11 

72,493 

4,262 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

75,414 

1,232 

28 

43 

147,907 

5,494 

53 

16 

166,945 

9,414 

21 

1 

320 

60 

1 

33 

28,371 

1,393 

22 

50 

195,636 

10,867 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8,769 

111 

5 

8 

8,769 

111 

5 

27 

239,438 

13,676 

46 

1 

320 

60 

1 

73 

112,554 

2,736 

55 

101 

352,312  2 

16,472 

102 

Butte  Falls 
Resource  Area 

I 

M 

C 
Total 

Ashland 
Resource  Area 

I 

M 

C 
Total 

Grants  Pass 
Resource  Area 

I 

M 

N 
Total 

Total 
I 

M 
C 

Planning  area 
total 


I:  Improve 
M:  Maintain 
C:  Custodial 

This  average  figure  differs  from  figures  In  the  1984  grazing  EIS  due  to  a  reorganization  of  the  Medford  District  where  allotments  in  Klamath  County  were  transferred  to  the  Klamath 
Resource  Area  In  the  Lakevlew  District. 
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There  are  27  allotments  and  239,438  acres  in  the 
"improve"  (I)  category,  1  allotment  and  320  acres  in 
the  "maintain"  (M)  category,  and  73  allotments  and 
1 12,554  acres  in  the  "custodial"  (C)  category.  More 
than  500,000  acres  remain  in  an  unallotted  status. 

Current  Management  Direction 

The  current  management  objectives  are  to  imple- 
ment grazing  management  on  non-forestland  to 
improve  or  maintain  ecological  condition.  On 
forestland,  the  goal  is  to  coordinate  livestock 
grazing  with  timber  management  objectives  so  that 
use  of  forage  will  not  impair  timber  productivity 
while  balancing  economic  use  with  natural  and 
cultural  values. 

The  selective  management  policy  identifies  the  "I" 
allotments  as  having  the  greatest  need  and  poten- 
tial for  improvement  of  range  conditions.  Therefore, 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  "I"  allotments,  then 
on  the  "M"  allotments,  with  the  "C"  allotments 
managed  custodially  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
current  resource  conditions. 

Management  Opportunities 

Implement  plans  to  protect  key  forage  species 
from  grazing  during  the  critical  growing  period. 

*  Implement  grazing  systems  on  high  priority 

allotments. 

*  Seed  forage  species  on  sites  deemed  inappropri- 

ate for  timber  production,  roads  identified  for 
closure,  and  sites  burned  by  wildfires. 

*  Cooperate  with  homeowners  in  RIA  to  resolve 

problems  resulting  from  livestock  grazing. 

*  Integrate  forestry  and  grazing  practices  where 

mutually  beneficial. 

*  Consider  contract  grazing  to  meet  silvicultural 

objectives. 

*  Define  "initial  stocking  AUMs"  to  mean  "maximum 

number  of  AUMs  allowable"  in  any  specific 
allotment. 

*  Develop  criteria  for  activation  of  vacant  allot- 

ments and  allotments  with  a  history  of  non-use. 


Interrelationships  with 
Other  Agencies 

Interagency  coordination  with  other  federal  agen- 
cies, state,  and  local  government  is  required  by 
BLM  regulations  (43  CFR  Part  1610.3).  Many  of 
the  formal  coordination  relationships  between  the 
BLM  and  these  other  government  agencies  or  units 
have  been  established  through  memoranda  of 
understanding  (with  Interior  Department  agencies) 
and  interagency  agreements,  both  referred  to  as 
agreements.  A  number  of  these  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  BLM  director  and  are  sufficiently 
detailed  to  preclude  the  need  for  further  agree- 
ments. Some  national  level  agreements  have  local 
supplemental  agreements  between  lower  level  units 
of  agencies.  In  addition,  the  State  Director  has 
approved  independent  state  level  agreements  while 
the  district  manager  has  approved  agreements  with 
county  governments.  In  general,  these  agreements 
deal  with  mechanisms  for  coordination,  consulta- 
tion, and  documenting  consistency;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  constrain  resource  allocations  or 
management  direction.  Some  locai  agreements  are 
specific  and  involve  techniques  for  managing  public 
lands  to  meet  detailed  objectives  for  plant  and 
animal  habitat,  research  projects,  big  game  trans- 
plants, or  multi-purpose  communication  sites.  Any 
agreement  element  which  is  discretionary  can  be 
modified  as  a  consequence  of  the  RMP 
decisionmaking  process.  Such  agreements  nor- 
mally contain  standard  "escape  clauses"  that  come 
into  operation  in  the  event  of  inadequate  funding, 
discovery  of  contradiction  with  federal  law,  the  need 
to  amend  or  revise  the  agreement  due  to  newly 
approved  plans,  or  changes  in  resource  condition. 

Relevant  coordination  occurs  with  the  following 
agencies  regarding  the  activities  noted: 

U.S.  Forest  Service  regarding  plans,  activities,  and 
projects  on  adjacent  lands. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  regarding  plans 
and  activities  that  may  affect  a  federal  threatened, 
endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered 
species  or  its  critical  habitat,  or  a  federal  candidate 
species. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  regarding 
improvement  of  riparian  zones  and  anadromous  fish 
habitat  as  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  as  authorized  by  the  National  Power 
Planning  Act.  Also  regarding  identification  and 
evaluation  of  regional  utility  corridor  options. 
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U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  regarding  the 
Corps'  authority,  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials 
into  any  estuary  or  wetland  or  stream  with  a  flow  in 
excess  of  five  cubic  feet  per  second. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  regarding 
planning  and  activities  which  may  affect  marine, 
estuarine,  or  anadromous  fish  resources. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  regarding  the  National 
Cooperative  Soil  Survey. 

National  Park  Service  regarding  planning  and 
activities  that  could  affect  an  identified  inventory  or 
study  river's  ability  to  meet  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  eligibility  or  classification  criteria. 

Oregon  Dept.  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  regarding 
planning  and  activities  affecting  wildlife  habitat. 

Oregon  Dept.  of  Forestry  (ODF)  regarding  BLM 
compliance  with  the  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  for 
timber  harvest,  reforestation,  road  construction  and 
maintenance,  chemical  applications,  and  slash 
disposal.  Also  regarding  BLM  compliance  with  the 
statewide  Smoke  Management  Plan  and  Visibility 


Protection  Plan  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act.  And  regarding  fire  protection,  for 
which  OSDF  is  BLMs  primary  contractor  in  the 
planning  area. 

Oregon  Dept.  of  Environmental  Quality  regarding 
BLM  compliance  with  the  Statewide  Water  Quality 
Management  Plan,  under  the  umbrella  of  Section 
208  of  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act.  Also  regarding 
treatment  and  control  of  water  pollution  sources 
where  such  may  be  associated  with  BLM  facilities. 

Oregon  Energy  Facility  Siting  Council  regarding 
any  proposed  power  plant  larger  than  25  mega- 
watts, proposed  electric  transmission  line  over  230 
kV  in  capacity  or  proposed  natural  gas  line  at  least 
16  inches  in  diameter. 

Oregon  Dept.  of  Agriculture  regarding  noxious 
weed  control  programs  and  the  state  endangered 
plant  species  program.  BLM  coordinates  site- 
specific  noxious  weed  control  activities  with  local 
weed  control  districts. 

Division  of  State  Lands  regarding  BLM  compli- 
ance with  Oregon's  Removal-Fill  law  which  regu- 
lates removing  and  filling  of  materials  from  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  state. 


Rogue  River. 
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Highway  Division,  Oregon  Dept.  of  Transporta- 
tion regarding  road  planning  in  the  vicinity  of 
federal  and  state  highways.  Similar  cooperation 
takes  place  with  county  road  departments  regarding 
county  road  systems. 

Oregon  Dept.  of  Parks  and  Recreation  regarding 
management  of  BLM-administered  land  adjacent  to 
state  parks  and  state  scenic  waterways. 

Oregon  Dept.  of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries 

regarding  mined-land  reclamation  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered lands. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office  regarding  sites 
protected  by  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
regulations. 


Counties  regarding  consistency  of  BLM  plans  with 
acknowledged  county  comprehensive  plans,  as  well 
as  regarding  BLM  plans  and  activities  that  may 
affect  county  road  systems,  county  parks,  and 
county  natural  resource  management  activities. 
BLM  also  participates  in  review  of  county  planning 
actions  in  order  to  alert  counties  to  potential  con- 
flicts and  inconsistencies  with  BLM  forest  manage- 
ment plans  or  other  plans. 

Cow  Creek/Umpqua  Indian  Tribe  regarding 
consultation  as  required  by  the  Archeological 
Resources  Protection  Act  and  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act.  Also  regarding  plans  or  activities  that 
may  affect  tribal  interests,  treaty  rights,  or  traditional 
resource  use  areas. 
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Appendix  1 

The  Resource  Management 
Planning  Process 


The  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  is  a  Land 
Use  Plan  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  The  RMP  establishes 
in  a  written  document: 

•  Land  areas  for  limited,  restrictive,  or  exclusive 
resource  uses  orfortransferfrom  BLM  administra- 
tion; 

•  Allowable  resource  uses  and  related  levels  of 
production  or  use  to  be  maintained; 

•  Resource  condition  goals  and  objectives  to  be 
reached; 

•  Program  constraints  and  general  management 
practices; 

•  Identification  of  specific  activity  plans  required; 

•  Support  actions  required  to  achieve  the  above; 

•  General  implementation  schedule;  and 

•  Intervals  and  standards  for  monitoring  the  plan  to 
determine  its  effectiveness. 


The  underlying  goal  of  the  RMP  is  to  provide  efficient 
on-the-ground  management  of  public  lands  and 
associated  resources. 

The  procedure  for  preparing  an  RMP  involves  nine 
interrelated  actions  as  shown  in  Table  1-1.  Some 
actions  may  occur  simultaneously  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  an  action  if  additional  informa- 
tion becomes  available.  The  plan  that  results  from 
this  process  is  a  general  decision  document  de- 
signed primarily  to  help  district  and  area  managers 
make  decisions,  and  to  guide  the  efforts  of  staff  on  a 
day  to  day  basis.  Where  more  detailed  management 
direction  is  required,  specific  activity  plans  will  be 
prepared  after  the  RMP  is  completed. 

Preparation  of  the  RMP  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of 
1986,  with  public  involvement  in  the  identification  of 
preliminary  planning  issues  and  concerns.  The  first 
four  steps  of  the  RMP  process  have  been  com- 
pleted, except  for  any  modifications  that  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  public  review  of  this  summary  or  the  full 
AMS,  located  in  the  District  Office. 


Table  1-1.  Resource  Management  Planning  Process 


Step 


Completion  Target 


1 .  Identification  of  Issues 

2.  Development  of  Planning  Criteria 

3.  Inventory  Data  and  Information  Collection 

4.  Analysis  of  Management  Situation 

5.  Formulation  of  Alternatives 

6.  Estimation  of  Effects 

7.  Selection  of  a  Preferred  Alternative 

a.  Draft  RMP/EIS 

b.  Final  RMP/EIS 

8.  Selection  of  the  Resource  Management  Plan 

9.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 


Completed 
Completed 
Completed 
Completed 
Early  1991 
Summer  1991 

Summer  1991 
1992 

Late  1992 
Start  1993 
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After  the  plan  is  implemented,  it  will  be  monitored 
and  evaluated  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assure  that 
land  management  issues  are  being  addressed  as 
expected  and  that  it  is  accomplishing  its  intended 
results. 


Public  involvement  and  consultation  with  affected 
state  and  local  governments  is  required  at  several 
points  in  the  RMP  process.  This  consultation  is 
essential  so  the  final  resource  management  plan  will 
be  as  consistent  as  possible  with  state  and  local 
natural-resource-related  plans,  programs  and 
policies. 
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Appendix  2 

Public  Involvement  in  the  Process  So  Far 


Public  involvement  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (BLMs)  resource 
management  planning  (RMP)  process.  Public 
involvement  activities  have  included  a  series  of 
information  mailers  or  brochures,  public  meetings, 
open  houses,  field  trips,  distribution  of  planning 
documents,  document  review  and  comment  peri- 
ods, informal  contacts,  group  meetings,  and  written 
letters  and  responses  to  comments.  Public  involve- 
ment efforts  began  in  May,  1986,  when  the  BLM 
Oregon  State  Director  sent  a  mailer  to  the  public 
entitled,  Public  Involvement  Planning  for  the  90s. 
The  mailer  asked  for  comments  on  the  type  of 
public  involvement  activities  that  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  planning  process. 

In  September,  1986,  Medford  District  Office  sent  a 
mailer,  Planning  for  the  Public  Lands  in  the  Medford 
District.  It  outlined  the  overall  planning  schedule 
and  requested  comments  on  the  first  major  planning 
step:  issue  identification.  The  BLM  invited  the 
public  to  identify  issues  or  concerns  they  believed 
should  be  addressed  in  the  RMP.  During  this 
planning  step  the  district  hosted  10  open  houses  to 
acquaint  citizens  with  the  planning  process  and 
schedule  and  to  discuss  issues  related  to  the 
planning  process.  The  open  houses  were  attended 
by  1 61  people  and  produced  comments  from  73 
individuals. 

In  response  to  the  mailer  and  open  houses  an 
additional  253  commenters  identified  concerns.  Of 
these,  all  but  a  few  originated  in  western  Oregon. 
Overall,  the  district  interdisciplinary  RMP  team 
analyzed  1 ,488  concerns  identified  by  the  public. 

Building  on  public  comments  received  during  the 
issue  identification  step,  BLM  prepared  another 
district  mailer,  Planning  for  the  Public  Lands  in  the 
Medford  District:  Issues  and  Concerns  Summary. 
Distributed  in  March,  1987,  it  summarized  BLM- 
identified  issues  to  be  analyzed  in  the  RMP  and 
concerns  which  may  be  addressed.  The  public  was 
asked  to  review  those  issues  and  possible  concerns 
and  provide  comments.  The  mailer  also  addressed 
the  second  and  third  planning  steps:  development 
of  planning  criteria,  including  State  Director  guid- 
ance, and  collection  of  inventory  data.  The  mailer 
disclosed  a  proposed  element  of  planning  criteria  by 
identifying  a  proposed  timber  harvest  computer 


model  and  an  opportunity  for  public  comment  on 
that  model.  The  District  hosted  two  technical 
workshops  on  timber  production  capability  classifi- 
cation (TPCC)  and  the  operations  inventory  (Ol)  in 
the  Medford  District  office  in  May,  1987. 

In  August,  1987,  the  BLM  State  Director  distributed 
another  mailer,  Planning  for  the  Public  Lands  in 
Western  Oregon:  Proposed  State  Director  Guid- 
ance Topics,  dealing  with  planning  criteria  and 
proposed  State  Director  guidance.  This  mailer 
requested  comments  on  relevant  topics  for  OSO 
guidance  and  included  a  schedule  for  public  dem- 
onstration of  the  proposed  timber  harvest  computer 
model. 

Demonstrations  were  conducted  in  Roseburg  and 
Portland  in  September,  1987.  The  sessions  in- 
cluded comparison  and  discussion  of  other  harvest 
models  with  TRIM-PLUS  and  a  demonstration  of 
how  the  model  works. 

In  January,  1988,  a  mailer  was  distributed  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  upcoming  availability  of  the  State 
Director  guidance  document.  Interested  publics 
were  asked  to  return  a  request  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  document.  The  draft  Planning  for  the  Public 
Lands  in  Western  Oregon:  Proposed  State  Director 
Guidance,  was  mailed  to  all  those  who  requested 
copies.  Additional  copies  were  available  in  all 
district  offices.  Proposed  revisions  to  some  ele- 
ments of  that  guidance  were  shared  with  the 
respondents  for  further  comment  in  several  letters 
during  1988, 1989,  and  1990. 

A  Dear  Concerned  Citizen  Letter  from  the  BLM 
state  director  was  mailed  to  the  public  May,  1988. 
The  letter  contained  BLMs  responses  to  public 
comments  on  alternatives  requested  by  the  August, 
1987,  mailer. 

A  Dear  Concerned  Citizen  Letter  from  the  BLM 
state  director  was  mailed  to  the  public  April,  1989. 
This  letter  contained  revisions  of  proposed  State 
Director  Guidance  on  the  formulation  of  alternatives 
and  analytical  techniques  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
alternatives.  Also  it  contained  BLM  responses  to 
public  comments  on  previous  BLM  guidance 
documents  and  letters  on  alternatives  and  analytical 
techniques. 
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A  Dear  Concerned  Citizen  Letter  from  the  BLM  A  Dear  Concerned  Citizen  Letter  from  the  BLM 

state  director  was  sent  to  the  public  March,  1 990.  state  director  on  the  proposed  guidance  for  formula- 

This  letter  contained  a  refinement  of  State  Director  tion  of  RMP  alternatives  was  mailed  to  the  public 

Guidance  for  assessing  effects  on  biological  June,  1990.  The  letter  included  BLM  responses  to 

diversity  and  effects  on  soil  productivity.  It  also  the  comments  received  on  the  April,  1989,  draft  of 

contained  BLM  responses  to  public  comments  on  proposed  guidance  on  alternatives, 
proposed  techniques  to  analyze  soil  productivity. 
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Appendix  3 

Guidance  for  Formulation  of  Alternatives 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  alternatives  is  to  identify  a  range  of  reason- 
able combinations  of  resource  uses  and  management 
practices  that  respond  to  planning  issues  and  provide 
management  direction  for  all  resources.  Five  common 
alternatives  will  be  addressed  in  each  RMP,  to  provide  a 
consistent  set  of  distinct  choices  among  potential  manage- 
ment strategies. 

A  no  change  from  the  existing  land  use  plan  alternative  will 
also  be  addressed.  This  is  the  "no  action"  alternative.  In 
the  other  alternatives  all  existing  land  use  decisions  not 
found  valid  for  continued  implementation  after  1990 
(through  an  analysis  summarized  in  the  Analysis  of  the 
Management  Situation),  will  be  reconsidered. 

Common  alternatives  that  identify  specific  management 
actions  along  District  boundaries  will  be  consistent.  Ex- 
amples include  elk  management  areas,  spotted  owl 
corridors  or  visual  corridors. 

This  Guidance  for  Formulation  of  Alternatives  may  be 
modified  later  based  on  information  identified  in  the  dis- 
tricts' analyses  of  the  management  situation,  or  refine- 
ments that  flow  from  the  districts'  site-specific  development 
of  common  alternatives. 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  the 
Common  Alternatives 

The  purpose  of  the  goal  and  objective  statements  for  the 
five  common  alternatives  (A  through  E)  is  to  guide  develop- 
ment of  specific  criteria.  Each  alternative,  if  implemented, 
is  intended  to  achieve  or  meet  its  goal.  Goal  and  objective 
statements  focus  on  general  direction  of  alternatives  rather 
than  technical  points  in  issue-related  criteria  for  the  alterna- 
tives. In  each  alternative  all  resource  management  values 
would  be  accommodated  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
primary  goals  and  objectives  for  that  alternative. 


Specific  Guidance  on 
Common  Alternatives 

The  common  alternatives  would  differ  primarily  in  the  way 
they  allocate  primary  uses  of  lands  (for  example,  lands 
allocated  to  intensive  forest  management,  and  lands 
allocated  to  protection  of  riparian  zones). 

The  discussion  on  pages  50  through  60  describes  criteria 
for  addressing  each  of  the  eleven  planning  issues  in  the 
formulation  of  the  common  alternatives.  It  also  describes 
how  land  use  allocations  and  management  actions  would 
vary  in  response  to  each  issue.  Within  the  specific  con- 
straints provided  by  the  guidance  for  addressing  each 
issue,  the  districts  have  flexibility  to  formulate  the  common 
alternatives  as  they  consider  appropriate  to  meet  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  each  alternative. 
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Alternative  A 


Alternative  B 


GOALS: 


OBJECTIVES: 


Emphasize  high  production  of  timber  and 
other  economically  important  values  on  all 
lands  to  contribute  to  community  stability. 


•  Produce  the  highest  sustained  yield  of 

timber  on  all  suitable  forest  lands  legally 
available  for  harvest. 

•  Contribute  to  ecological  functions  important 

to  timber  productivity  and  to  habitat 
diversity  to  the  extent  possible  consistent 
with  the  allocation  for  timber  production. 

•  Manage  threatened  and  endangered 

species  habitat  as  legally  required. 

•  Provide  Research  Natural  Areas  and 

eligible  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
allocation  for  timber  production. 

•  Manage  appropriate  Congressionally 

designated  areas  to  maintain  and 
enhance  their  scenic  values. 

•  Meet  legal  requirements  for  protection  of 

wetlands  and  water  quality,  to  protect 
anadromous  fish  habitat  and  other 
relevant  values. 

•  Emphasize  substantial  developed  and 

dispersed  motorized  recreation  uses. 

•  Find  no  additional  rivers  suitable  for 

designation  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which 

enhance  BLM  long-term  sustained  yield 
timber  harvest  opportunities. 

•  Provide  no  special  management  in  rural 

(residential)  interface  areas. 


Emphasize  timber  production  to  contribute  to 
community  stability  consistent  with  the 
variety  of  other  land  uses  such  as  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  and  scenic 
resources  on  O&C  and  CBWR  lands.  Give 
equal  consideration  to  all  resource  values  on 
public  domain  lands. 

•  Produce  a  high  sustained  yield  of  timber  on 

O&C  and  CBWR  lands,  and  on  public 
domain  lands  where  nontimber  uses  and 
values  are  of  lesser  importance  than 
timber  production. 

•  Contribute  to  ecological  functions  important 

to  timber  productivity  and  to  habitat 
diversity  using  a  system  that  maintains 
old  growth  and  mature  forest  in  large  and 
small  blocks. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species  and  species  with 
high  potential  for  listing.  Protect  habitat 
of  other  species  of  substantial  concern  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  high  timber 
production. 

•  Retain  existing  Research  Natural  Areas 

(RNAs)  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmen- 
tal Concern  (ACECs).  Provide  new  ones 
from  eligible  areas  to  the  extent  consis- 
tent with  the  emphasis  on  timber 
production. 

•  Manage  scenic  resources  in  selected  areas 

of  high  recreation  use. 

•  Meet  legal  requirements  for  protection  of 

wetlands  and  water  quality  and  provide 
moderate  additional  protection  for 
anadromous  fish  habitat,  other  substantial 
streams,  and  other  water. 

•  Provide  for  a  wide  range  of  developed  and 

dispersed  motorized  recreation  uses  and 
opportunities,  to  minimize  conflicts  among 
recreation  user  groups. 

•  Find  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

designation  as  recreational,  if  they  are 
important  and  manageable,  and 
designation  would  not  cause  adverse 
economic  impact. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which 

enhance  BLM  long-term  sustained  yield 
timber  harvest  opportunities  on  O&C  and 
CBWR  lands,  and  which  benefit  a  variety 
of  uses  and  values  on  public  domain 
lands. 

•  Adopt  appropriate  special  forest  manage- 

ment practices  on  BLM-administered 
lands  intermingled  with  or  adjacent  to 
rural  interface  areas  zoned  for  most 
dense  residential  occupancy. 
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Alternative  C 

Alternative  D 

Alternative  E 

Provide  timber  production  to  contribute  to 

Emphasize  protection  and  reestablishment  of 

Emphasize  protection  of  older  forests  and 

community  stability  consistent  with  mainte- 

spotted owl  habitat,  along  with  management 

management  and  enhancement  of  values 

nance  of  biological  diversity  and  the  variety 

and  enhancement  of  other  values  such  as 

such  as  dispersed  nonmotorized  recreation 

of  other  uses  such  as  fish  and  wildlife 

dispersed  nonmotorized  recreation  opportu- 

opportunities and  scenic  resources. 

habitat,  recreation,  and  scenic  resources  on 

nities  and  scenic  resources,  while  sustaining 

all  lands. 

some  timber  production. 

•  Produce  a  moderate  sustained  yield  of 

•  Produce  a  sustained  yield  of  timber 

•  Produce  a  sustained  yield  of  timber 

timber. 

consistent  with  allocations  for  other  uses 

consistent  with  allocations  for  other  uses 

•  Provide  biological  diversity  using  a  system 

and  values. 

and  values. 

that  maintains  some  old  growth  and 

•  Protect  habitat  of  the  spotted  owl  in 

•  Protect  all  old  growth  and  older  mature 

mature  forest,  focusing  on  protection  of 

accordance  with  the  Owl  Conservation 

forests. 

areas  where  special  status  plant  and 

Strategy. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

animal  species  cluster. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species,  species  with  high 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species,  species  with  high 

potential  for  listing  and  species  of  related 

endangered  species  and  species  with 

potential  for  listing,  and  species  of  related 

concern. 

high  potential  for  listing.  Protect  habitat 

concern. 

•  Retain  all  existing  RNAs  and  ACECs  and 

of  other  species  of  substantial  concern 

•  Retain  all  existing  RNAs  and  ACECs. 

designate  all  eligible  areas. 

through  emphasis  on  biological  diversity 

Provide  new  ones  from  eligible  areas 

•  Manage  all  identified  scenic  resources  and 

and  to  the  extent  consistent  with 

except  where  lands  managed  by  others 

provide  some  visual  resource  protection 

moderate  timber  production. 

are  considered  to  provide  more  appropri- 

for all  lands. 

•  Retain  existing  RNAs  and  ACECs.  Provide 

ate  opportunities. 

•  Manage  all  riparian  areas  and  wetlands  to 

new  ones  from  eligible  areas  except 

•  Manage  all  identified  scenic  resources. 

maintain  and  improve  water  quality  and 

where  lands  managed  by  others  are 

•  Provide  substantial  protection  for  wetlands 

fisheries  habitat,  and  contribute  to  wildlife 

considered  to  provide  more  appropriate 

and  riparian  areas  along  most  streams 

habitat  diversity. 

opportunities. 

and  other  water. 

•  Emphasize  dispersed  nonmotorized 

•  Manage  scenic  resources  in  selected  high 

•  Emphasize  dispersed  nonmotorized 

outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

use  areas,  particularly  emphasizing 

recreation  opportunities. 

•  Find  all  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

protection  in  corridors  of  existing  and 

•  Find  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

designation  as  wild,  scenic  or  recreational 

proposed  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and 

designation  as  wild,  scenic  or  recre- 

rivers. 

major  trails. 

ational,  if  they  are  important  and 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which  would 

•  Provide  substantial  protection  for  anadro- 

manageable. 

emphasize  enhancement  of  nontimber 

mous  fish  habitat,  other  substantial 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which  would 

uses  and  values. 

streams  and  other  water  environments. 

emphasize  enhancement  of  nontimber 

•  Adopt  special  timber  harvest  and  forest 

•  Provide  for  a  wide  range  of  recreation 

uses  and  values. 

management  practices  extensively 

opportunities  emphasizing  dispersed  use, 

•  Adopt  special  timber  harvest  and  forest 

buffering  rural  interface  areas  zoned  for 

while  reducing  conflicts  among  recre- 

management practices  in  rural  interface 

moderate  or  high  density  residential 

ational  user  groups. 

areas  zoned  for  moderate  or  high  density 

occupancy  and  other  rural  interface  areas 

•  Find  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

residential  occupancy. 

as  appropriate. 

designation  as  scenic  or  recreational,  if 

they  are  important  and  manageable,  and 

designation  would  not  cause  adverse 

economic  impact. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  to  benefit  a 

variety  of  uses  and  values. 

•  Adopt  appropriate  special  forest  manage- 

ment practices  in  rural  interface  areas 

zoned  for  moderate  or  high  density 

residential  occupancy. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  1 :  Timber  Production  Prac- 
tices: Which  forest  lands  should  be 
available  for  timber  management,  and  what 
practices  should  be  used  on  those  lands? 


Guidance  for  All  Common  Alternatives:  Lands 
allocated  to  intensive  forest  management  under 
any  of  these  alternatives  would  normally  provide 
the  highest  nondeclining  harvest  level  (even 
flow)  of  timber  when  the  following  conditions 
prevail: 

•  Effective  silvicultural  techniques  (such  as  clear 

cutting,  shelterwood  or  partial  cutting) 
appropriate  to  the  land  allocations  are  used. 

•  All  feasible  site  preparation  and  intensive 

management  practices  are  applied. 

•  Anticipated  merchantability  is  the  only 

constraint  on  minimum  average  stand 
diameter  slated  for  future  harvest.  (In  some 
areas  this  may  result  in  harvest  of  timber 
stands  as  young  as  40  years  for  several 
decades  during  the  early  to  middle  part  of  the 
next  century  under  some  alternatives.) 

•  Adequate  budgets  are  available  to  support  the 

resultant  timber  sale  program  and  allied 
intensive  management  practices,  as  well  as 
scheduled  monitoring  linked  to  those 
activities. 

The  common  alternatives  assume  these 
practices  and  conditions  on  the  lands  allocated 
to  intensive  timber  management,  but  incorporate 
less  intensive  management  practices  on  other 
available  forest  lands  to  the  extent  needed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  allocation  of  those  lands. 

Where  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  each  alternative,  the  following  silvicultural  and 
harvest  practices  would  be  implemented  on 
lands  allocated  primarily  to  timber  management, 
to  meet  multiple  land  use  objectives: 

Minimize  regeneration  delay  by  reforesting 
harvested  sites  as  soon  as  practical.  Calculate 
an  empirical  regeneration  period  based  on 
representative  stocking  survey  results,  expected 
timber  sale  contract  lengths  and  management 
objectives. 

Reforest  harvested  lands  with  indigenous 
commercial  tree  species.  Emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  utilization  of  genetically  improved 
stock  in  accordance  with  the  Western  Oregon 
Tree  Improvement  plan. 

Manage  tree  seed  orchards  to  produce 
adequate  supplies  of  genetically  improved  seed. 

Use  available  site  preparation  and  seedling 
protection  practices,  including  herbicides,  using 
an  integrated  vegetation  management  approach. 
Emphasize  those  techniques  that  have  proved 
most  effective  in  assuring  seedling  survival  and 
growth.  (Actual  practices  will  be  based  on  site- 
specific  analysis  following  completion  of  the 
RMP.) 

Convert  to  conifers  those  lands  classified  as 
commercial  forest  lands  presently  occupied  by 
grass,  hardwoods  and  brush. 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber  production 
consistent  with  the  management  direction  for 
other  resources  (Issue  Nos.  2  and  3,  etc.)  in  this 
alternative,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland  (See  Figure  3  for  Chart 
showing  TPCC  categories.) 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources  in  this  alternative,  except 
the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Nonsuitable 
Commercial  Forest  Land 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 

Suitable  Woodland  -  All  Categories 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 

Suitable  Woodland  -  All  Categories 

The  Fragile  Gradient-Restricted 
component  of  the  Fragile 
Suitable  TPCC  category 

Site  Class  V 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  1  (Continued) 


Plan  hardwood  sites  for  management  of  a 
sustained  yield  of  hardwoods,  where  consistent 
with  allocations  for  other  uses  or  values. 

Implement  commercial  thinning  of  present  and 
future  stands  where  practicable  and  where 
research  indicates  increased  gains  in  timber 
production  are  likely. 

Practice  initial  spacing  control  of  seedlings/ 
saplings  through  planting  or  thinning  in 
conjunction  with  the  control  of  competing 
vegetation,  to  maximize  wood  production  by 
concentrating  site  resources  in  individual  tree 
growth. 

Plan  nitrogen  fertilization  applications  for  all 
present  and  future  stands  where  research 
indicates  increased  wood  yields  would  result. 

Plant  specific  root  disease  centers  with  resistant 
tree  species. 

Consider  uneven-age  management  in  stands 
where  this  method  would  be  economically 
feasible  and  would  maintain  environmental 
values. 

Consider  efficiency  of  field  operations  and 
assurance  of  prompt  reforestation  in  selecting 
the  size  of  timber  harvest  units. 

Apply  proper  soil  management  measures  to 
maintain  soil  productivity. 


Issue  Nos.  2  and  3:  Old-Growth  Forests  and 
Habitat  Diversity 

To  what  extent  and  where  should  old-growth 
and/or  mature  forest  habitats  be  retained, 
maintained  or  reestablished  to  meet  various 
resource  objectives?  To  what  extent  and  where 
should  BLM  manage  habitat  to  support 
populations  of  native  wildlife  species? 


Any  wildlife  habitat  management  practice  (such 
as  nest  boxes,  road  closures  and  forage 
seeding)  not  listed  in  the  following  could  be 
implemented  under  any  of  the  alternatives,  as 
long  as  it  is  compatible  with  other  management 
objectives.  All  special  habitat  features  would  be 
managed  to  protect  their  values.  Mature  and 
old-growth  forests  would  be  retained  where 
Congressional  designation  of  areas  requires  it. 
Snags  and/or  wildlife  trees  (to  be  converted  to 
snags)  would  be  retained  where  they  occur  on 
lands  not  allocated  to  timber  harvest,  except 
where  public  safety  is  a  concern,  and  if  left 
standing  as  nonmerchantable  material  on 
available  forest  lands.  Where  it  would  contribute 
to  meeting  wildlife  tree  objectives,  create  snags 
in  areas  not  allocated  primarily  to  timber 
production.  A  habitat  goal  of  timber  sale 
contracts  would  be  to  leave  all  snags  and 
nonmerchantable  trees  that  can  be  left  consis- 
tent with  safety  considerations. 


Mature  and  old-growth  forests  would  be  retained 
on  most  lands  excluded  from  planned  timber 
harvest  by  inclusion  in  the  following  allocations 
and  TPCC  categories: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 

Riparian  Management  Areas 

Existing  high-use  recreation  sites 

T&E  species  recovery  areas  where  timber 

harvest  is  prohibited 
Wilderness  Areas 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Contribute  to  habitat  diversity  using 
a  system  that  protects  mature  and 
old-growth  forest  in  large  and  small 
blocks.  Mature  and  old-growth 
components  of  the  forest  would  be 
distributed  in  a  corridor  system  by 
seed  zone  and  elevation.  In  the 
corridor  system  large  blocks  of 
approximately  640  acres  would  be 
connected  by  a  series  of  small, 
stepping  stone  blocks  of  approxi- 
mately 80  acres,  spaced  at  about 
one-mile  intervals.  Blocks  would 
be  limited  to  defined  corridor  areas. 

Public  Domain  lands  and  the 
following  allocations  and  TPCC 
categories  on  O&C  and  CBWR 
would  receive  priority  for  placement 
into  the  system,  to  the  extent  that 
they  fit;  for  instance,  if  they  provide 
needed  habitat  and  are  suitably 
located  to  contribute  to  the  system. 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 
Riparian  Management  Areas 
Recreation  Sites 
T&E  species  recovery  areas  where 

timber  harvest  is  prohibited 
Special  Areas  (Natural  Areas, 

ACECs) 
Wilderness  Areas 


This  alternative  would  provide  for 
intensive  management  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  maintenance  of 
biological  diversity.  It  would  strive 
to  attain  a  balance  of  forest  serai 
stages  and  associated  plant  and 
animal  communities.  Varying  sized 
blocks  of  mature  and  old-growth 
forests  would  be  spatially  distrib- 
uted over  BLM-administered  land, 
focusing  on  protection  of  identified 
areas  where  special  status  plants 
and  animal  species  cluster.  Where 
clustering  is  not  apparent, 
alternative  design  would  focus  on 
serai  stage  balance  and  spatial 
distribution.  The  old-growth  stands 
and  other  stands  intended  to  attain 
old-growth  status  would  be 
excluded  from  timber  harvest 
except  where  other  management  is 
appropriate  to  benefit  the  special 
status  species. 

Public  Domain  lands  and  the 
following  allocations  and  TPCC 
categories  on  O&C  and  CBWR 
would  receive  priority  for  placement 
into  the  system,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  suitably  located: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Nonsuitable 
Commercial  Forest  Land 


This  alternative  would  manage 
habitats  on  BLM-administered 
lands  to  provide  for  a  number  and 
distribution  of  spotted  owls  that 
ensures  continued  existence  of  a 
well  distributed  population  on  those 
lands,  so  they  may  interact  with 
spotted  owls  throughout  the 
geographic  range  of  the  species, 
as  recommended  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Strategy  for  the  Northern 
Spotted  Owl. 

Suitable  wildlife  trees  would  be 
retained  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  cavity-dweller 
populations  on  BLM-administered 
lands  at  60  percent  of  the  optimum 
population  level.  Wildlife  tree  and 
down  log  management  practices 
would  be  used  on  the  available 
forest  lands,  including  but  not 
limited  to  retention  of  green  culls, 
snags  and  down  logs.  All  special 
habitat  features  would  be  appropri- 
ately buffered. 


This  alternative  would  preserve  the 
following: 

-  all  existing  forest  stands  over  150 

years  old. 

-  additional  lands  proximate  to  the 

above  stands,  to  assist  in 
maintaining  natural  ecological 
elements,  protect  the  older 
stands  from  edge  effect  and 
natural  disaster,  and  intercon- 
nect them  into  a  sustainable 
network. 

-  within  two  miles  of  each  spotted 

owl  nest  or  habitat  core 
occupied  by  a  pair  of  owls  in  the 
last  three  years,  at  least  the 
acreage  (where  available)  of 
suitable  habitat  considered  to 
provide  a  high  probability  of 
continued  occupancy  by  a  pair 
of  owls. 

In  addition  to  retention  of  wildlife 
trees  on  lands  not  allocated  to 
timber  management,  suitable 
wildlife  trees  would  be  retained  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
cavity-nester  populations  at  60 
percent  of  the  maximum  potential 
population  level  on  lands  allocated 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  Nos.  2  and  3  (Continued) 


Issue  No.  4:  Threatened  and  Endangered 
(and  Other  Special  Status)  Species  Habitat 

What  should  BLM  do  to  manage  Federally  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  plants  and  animals 
and  to  prevent  future  Federal  listing  of  plants 
and  animals  as  threatened  or  endangered 
species? 


Protect,  monitor  and  manage  habitats  of  Federal 
listed  and  proposed  species  in  accordance  with 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  recovery 
plans,  as  legally  required  for  self-sustaining 
survival. 


Timber  production  constraints  would  be 
assumed  in  the  formulation  of  the  alternative 
only  if  critical  habitat  has  been  designated  or 
there  is  a  recovery  or  conservation  plan  within  a 
month  after  completion  of  the  Analysis  of  the 
Management  Situation.  Manage  for  the 
conservation  of,  and  mitigate  actions  to  protect 
habitats  of,  Federal  Candidate,  State  Listed  and 
Bureau  Sensitive  species  where  such  actions 
would  not  diminish  commercial  use  such  as 
timber  production. 


Issue  No.  5:  Special  Areas 

What  areas  on  BLM-administered  lands  need 
special  management  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  important  historic,  cultural  or  scenic 
values;  to  protect  botanical  or  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  or  other  natural  systems  or  pro- 
cesses; and  to  protect  life  and  safety  from 
natural  hazards?  Which  of  these  areas  should 
be  formally  designated  as  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)? 


Any  areas  considered  appropriate  for  Research 
Natural  Area  (RNA)  designation  would  also  be 
considered  appropriate  for  ACEC  designation. 


Designate  potential  ACECs  that  meet  criteria 
only  if  the  relevant  values  are  not  protected  by 
other  authorities  (e.g.,  Wild  River  designation, 
the  Endangered  Species  Act).  Existing  ACECs 
and  potential  ACECs  that  meet  the  preceding 
standard,  including  RNAs  and  proposed  RNAs, 
would  be  retained  or  designated  on  nonforest 
lands  or  nonsuitable  woodlands  of  no  substantial 
mineral  potential.  Other  existing  ACECs  and 
RNAs  would  be  revoked. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Suitable  wildlife  trees  and/or  snags 
would  be  retained  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  cavity-dweller 
populations  on  BLM  administered 
lands  at  40  percent  of  the  optimum 
population  level.  Wildlife  tree 
management  practices  would  be 
used  on  the  available  forest  lands, 
including  retention  of  green  culls 
and  snags. 


Riparian  Management  Areas 

Recreation  Sites 

T&E  species  recovery  areas  where 

timber  harvest  is  prohibited 
Special  Areas  (Natural  Areas, 

ACECs) 
Wilderness  Areas 

Also  incorporated  would  be  a 
system  of  experimental  habitat 
management  areas  (HMAs) 
established  at  strategic  locations 
on  BLM-administered  lands, 
selected  from  proposed  Category  I 
and  2  HCAs  in  the  scientific 
committee's  Spotted  Owl  Conser- 
vation Strategy  and  other  key 
spotted  owl  habitats.  A  habitat 
management  plan  prepared  for 
each  HMA  would  specify  strategies 
for  intensively  managing  the 
habitat  for  the  long  term  existence 
of  the  spotted  owl,  including 
transplanting  owls  from  one  area  to 
another,  silvicultural  practices  to 
enhance  habitat  for  owls  and  other 
appropriate  measures. 

Suitable  wildlife  trees  would  be 
retained  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  cavity-dweller 
populations  on  BLM  administered 
lands  at  60  percent  of  the  optimum 
population  level.  Wildlife  tree  and 
down  log  management  practices 
would  be  used  on  the  available 
forest  lands,  including  but  not 
limited  to  retention  of  green  culls, 
snags  and  down  logs.  All  special 
habitat  features  would  be 
appropriately  buffered. 


to  timber  management.  Wildlife 
tree  and  down  log  management 
practices  would  be  used  on  the 
available  forest  lands,  including  but 
not  limited  to  retention  of  green 
culls,  snags  and  down  logs.  All 
special  habitats  would  be  appropri- 
ately buffered. 


Same  as  Alternative  A,  except 
protect  habitats  of  Federal 
Candidate,  State  Listed  and 
Bureau  Sensitive  Species  to  the  full 
extent  on  public  domain  land,  and 
protect  habitats  of  Federal 
Candidate  (i.e.,  Category  1  and  2) 
species  known  only  to  occur  on 
BLM-administered  lands  to  the 
extent  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  their  federal  listing. 


Same  as  Alternative  B  except  for 
additional  protection  of  special 
status  species  provided  by  criteria 
for  Issues  2  and  3. 


Manage  all  BLM-administered 
lands  to  support  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  all  Federal 
Candidate,  State  Listed,  and 
Bureau  Sensitive  species  and  their 
habitats. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 


Retain  all  existing  ACECs  and 
RNAs.  Designate  potential  ACECs 
that  meet  criteria  only  if  the 
relevant  values  are  not  protected 
by  other  authorities.  Do  not 
allocate  new  RNAs  on  available 
O&C  or  CBWR  land  if  a  similar 
feature  can  be  protected  on  a 
National  Forest.  Designate  all 
potential  ACECs  (including  RNAs) 
on  Public  Domain  lands,  nonforest 
lands,  nonsuitable  woodlands,  and 
other  lands  allocated  to  nontimber 


Retain  all  existing  ACECs  and 
RNAs.  Designate  potential  ACECs 
that  meet  criteria  only  if  the 
relevant  values  are  not  protected 
by  other  authorities. 


Retain  all  existing  and  designate  all 
potential  ACECs. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  6:  Visual  Resources 

Which,  if  any,  areas  of  BLM  lands  should  be 
managed  to  reduce  visual  impacts  or  enhance 
visual  (scenic)  quality? 


Note:  Guidance  for  Issue  11  (Rural  Interface 
Area  Management)  also  addresses  and  defines 
visual  resource  management  for  Alternatives  B, 
C,  D  and  E  in  rural  interface  areas,  except 
where  this  Issue  6  guidance  sets  a  higher 
standard  of  visual  resource  management. 
Guidance  for  Issue  9A  (Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers) 
establishes  criteria  that  will  substantially  dictate 
visual  resource  management  by  alternative  in 
proposed  wild  and  scenic  river  corridors.  See 
Issue  9A  and  Issue  1 1  guidance  for  details. 


Provide  VRM  Class  I  management  within 
existing  boundaries  designated  by  Congress  for 
exclusive  management.  Manage  all  other 
available  (for  timber  harvest)  forest  land  under 
VRM  Class  IV  management  objectives.  Manage 
other  lands  as  inventoried. 


Issue  Nos.  7  and  8:  Stream/Riparian/Water 
Quality 

Where  and  how  should  riparian  zones  be 
managed  to  protect  and  improve  water  quality, 
fisheries  and  wildlife  habitat?  What  actions 
should  be  undertaken  to  comply  with  state  water 
quality  standards?  What  should  BLM  do  to 
manage  for  special  needs  such  as  municipal 
and  domestic  use? 


Guidance  for  All  Common  Alternatives: 
Establish  Riparian  Management  Areas  (RMAs) 
on  perennial  streams  (generally,  3rd  order  and 
larger  streams),  lakes,  ponds  and  other  waters, 
to  meet  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  require- 
ments and  Oregon  water  quality  standards. 
Typical  average  widths  of  RMAs  by  alternative 
are  displayed  in  Table  1.  Within  those  RMAs  no 
lands  would  be  considered  "available"  (to  offer 
timber  for  sale  as  part  of  the  allowable  sale 
quantity).  Some  timber  harvest  may  occur, 
however,  to  achieve  resource  management 
objectives.  These  activities  may  include  road 
construction  and  yarding  corridors  across 
streams  and  riparian  zones  to  facilitate  timber 
harvest  outside  the  RMA. 


Logging,  road  building  and  site  preparation 
methods  would  be  designed  to  minimize  the 
number  and/or  size  of  mass  soil  movements  and 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  RMAs.  Other 
activities  such  as  mining,  recreation  and  ORV 
use  would  be  regulated  to  protect  water  quality. 
Stream  and  riparian  habitat  improvement 
measures  may  be  taken  on  any  streams  to 
improve  water  quality,  fish  habitat  and/or  wildlife 
habitat.  Activities  would  be  designed  to  meet 
Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  (OFPA)  require- 
ments and  Oregon  water  quality  standards. 

Comply  with  written  agreements  with  public 
water  systems  serving  municipalities. 


Issue  No.  9:  Recreation  Resources 

What  areas  or  sites  should  be  designed  and/or 
managed  to  protect  or  enhance  a  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities? 


Manage  for  dispersed  recreation  activities 
consistent  with  managed  forest  settings, 
including  hunting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  riding/ 
hiking,  and  rafting.  Maintain  and  manage 
existing  recreation  facilities  which  make 
available  significant  dispersed  recreation 
opportunities,  including  recreation  sites,  boat 
ramps,  trails,  interpretive  signs  and  related 
improvements.  Manage  existing  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs)  and 
delineate  Extensive  Recreation  Management 
Areas  (ERMAs). 


Manage  existing  high-use  recreation  sites  and 
trails  and  expand  them  where  needed.  Close 
low  use  recreation  sites  and  trails.  Designate 
lands  open  to  off-road  vehicles  (ORV)  and  leave 
roads  open  to  motorized  use,  except  where  such 
designation  would  conflict  with  other  allocations. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Provide  VRM  Class  I  management 
within  existing  boundaries 
designated  by  Congress  for 
exclusive  management.  Manage 
as  inventoried  all  available  forest 
land  adjacent  to  (within  a  quarter 
mile)  developed  recreation  sites, 
state  and  federal  highways,  state 
scenic  waterways,  and  rivers 
designated  under  the  federal  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Manage  all 
other  available  forest  land  under 
VRM  Class  IV  management 
objectives.  Manage  other  lands  as 
inventoried. 


Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  on 
available  forest  land  where  federal 
land  ownership  makes  up  more 
than  half  of  a  viewshed,  manage 
lands  as  inventoried. 


Manage  all  lands  as  inventoried. 


Same  as  Alternative  D,  except 
manage  as  VRM  Class  III  all  BLM- 
administered  lands  inventoried  as 
Class  IV;  and  manage  as  VRM 
Class  I  BLM-administered  lands 
adjacent  to  (within  a  quarter  mile) 
developed  recreation  sites,  state 
and  federal  highways,  state  scenic 
waterways  and  rivers  designated 
under  the  federal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  act. 


Table  3-1.  Riparian  Management  Areas 


Average  RMA  Width* 
(each  side  of  the  stream  in  feet) 


Stream 
Order 


ALT. 
A 


ALT. 
B 


ALT. 
C 


ALT. 
D 


ALT. 

E 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
Lakes,  Ponds 
&  Other  Waters 


50 

60 

60 

75 

75 

105 

140 

140 

75 

100 

150 

200 

200 

75 

140 

210 

280 

280 

75 

160 

240 

320 

320 

75 

100 

150 

200 

200 

*  Actual  RMA  widths  would  be  determined  by  on-the-ground  riparian  vegetation,  terrain  and  stream  characteristics,  but  would  be  a  minimum  of  50  feet  on  all  3rd  order  and 
larger  streams.  First  and  second  order  streams  would  have  RMAs  designated  if  perennial  or  if  the  beneficial  uses  warrant. 


Same  as  Alternative  A,  except 
support  the  State's  Regional 
Economic  Development  Plan  for 
the  geographic  area,  retain  options 
for  new  SRMAs  and  high  value 
potential  recreation  sites  and  trails 
on  Public  Domain  lands,  maintain 
and/or  improve  all  existing 
developed  recreation  sites,  and 
consider  reopening  sites  closed  in 
recent  years. 


Allocate  and  manage  new  SRMAs. 
Continue  management  of  all 
existing  recreation  sites  and  trails, 
and  consider  reopening  sites 
closed  in  recent  years.  Emphasize 
wildlife  viewing,  interpretation  and 
related  old-growth  forest  recreation 
opportunities,  both  to  attract 
nonlocal  visitors  and  to  serve  local 
users.  Retain  options  for  future 
development  of  high  value  potential 
sites,  trails  and  sightseeing 
opportunities.  Impose  additional 
ORV  limitations  or  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  habitat  or  old-growth 
forest  recreation  opportunities, 
minimize  conflicts  with  hikers  and 
horseback  riders,  or  meet  other 
resource  objectives. 


Same  as  Alternative  C,  except 
manage  for  an  optimum  range  of 
nonmotorized  recreation.  Retain 
options  for  future  development  of 
recreation  sites  and  facilities  for 
dispersed  recreation  opportunities. 
Retain  existing  pockets  of  old- 
growth  forest  that  are  both  adjacent 
to  and  accessible  from  existing  or 
potential  recreation  areas.  Prohibit 
ORV  and  road  use  as  appropriate 
to  improve  wildlife  habitat  or  protect 
the  ecosystem. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  9A:  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

What,  if  any,  rivers  should  be  found  suitable 
for  designation? 


Provide  interim  protection  for  all  river  segments 
determined  to  be  suitable,  until  Congressional 
action  on  BLM  plan  recommendations.  Interim 
protection  should  be  appropriate  to  the  highest 
category  for  which  the  river  is  determined  to  be 
suitable.  Manage  Congressionally  designated 
rivers  consistent  with  their  designation. 


No  rivers  found  suitable  for  designation  under 
any  classification. 


Issue  No.  10:  Land  Tenure 

In  what  areas  would  BLM-administered  lands  be 
sold,  exchanged  or  transferred  out  of  federal 
ownership  under  other  authorities  to  improve 
management  efficiency  and  benefit  resource 
program  objectives?  In  what  areas  would  BLM 
attempt  to  acquire  lands  to  improve  manage- 
ment efficiency  and  benefit  resource  program 
objectives? 


A  major  lands  program  effort  would  use 
exchanges  to  consolidate  land  ownership 
patterns  to  benefit  one  or  more  of  the  resources 
managed,  such  as  timber,  watershed,  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  cultural,  botanical,  and 
minerals. 

Land  tenure  adjustment  would  be  guided  by  a 
three-zone  concept  utilizing  the  following 
standards: 

Zone  1  includes  areas  currently  identified  as 
having  high  public  resource  values,  and  other 
efficiently  managed  lands.  The  natural  resource 
values  may  require  protection  by  federal  law, 
Executive  Order  or  policy.  These  lands  may 
have  other  values  or  natural  systems  which 
merit  long  term  public  ownership.  They  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  for  sale  under  FLPMA  Section 
203(a)  and  would  generally  be  retained  in  public 
ownership.  The  Zone  1  boundaries  should  be 
relatively  close  to  or  on  BLM  property  lines 
except  where  the  intent  is  to  show  preferred 
acquisition  areas. 

Zone  2  includes  lands  that  are  suitable  for 
exchange  because  they  form  discontinuous 
ownership  patterns,  are  less  efficient  to  manage 
than  Zone  1  lands,  and  may  not  be  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  Where  appropriate  opportu- 
nities are  identified,  these  BLM-administered 
lands  may  be  exchanged  for  other  lands  in 
Zones  1  or  2,  transferred  to  other  public 
agencies,  or  given  some  form  of  cooperative 
management.  These  lands  would  not  be 
expected  to  meet  the  criteria  for  sale  under 
Section  203(a),  and  would  not  be  identified  as 
suitable  for  such  sale. 

Zone  3  includes  lands  that  are  scattered  and 
isolated  with  no  known  unique  natural  resource 
values.  Zone  3  lands  are  available  for  use  in 
exchanges  for  private  inholdings  in  Zone  1  (high 
priority)  or  Zone  2  (moderate  priority).  They  are 
also  potentially  suitable  for  disposal  through  sale 


Exchanges  would  be  made  to  acquire  lands 
which  would  enhance  the  nondeclining  harvest 
level  of  the  commercial  forest  land  managed  by 
BLM,  by  improving  age  class  distribution  or 
other  harvest  level  determination  factors. 
Factors  to  consider  include  site  quality,  access 
to  public  forest  land,  logical  logging  units,  and 
management  of  public  forest  land  to  facilitate 
timber  harvest.  No  exchanges  would  be  made 
to  acquire  lands  more  valuable  for  nontimber 
uses.  No  commercial  timberland  would  be  sold 
or  leased.  Leases  or  conveyance  of  land  in 
Zones  2  and  3  other  than  commercial  timberland 
would  be  made  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  or 
services. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


No  rivers  found  suitable  for 
designation  as  wild  or  scenic. 
River  segments  eligible  for  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  classification 
found  suitable  for  designation  as 
recreational,  if  all  of  the  following 
circumstances  exist: 

-  no  net  adverse  economic  impacts 

on  the  local  economy. 

-  river  segment  possesses  at  least 

one  outstandingly  remarkable 
value  for  which  it  is  considered 
by  BLM  to  be  the  top  river  in  the 
State  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  (SCORP) 
region. 

-  BLM  can  effectively  manage  the 

outstanding  values  of  the  river 
segment. 


River  segments  eligible  for  scenic 
or  recreational  river  status  found 
suitable  for  designation  consistent 
with  their  highest  potential 
classification,  and  river  segments 
eligible  for  wild  classification  found 
suitable  for  designation  as  scenic,  if 
all  of  the  following  circumstances 
exist.  If  only  the  economic  impact 
test  is  not  met,  find  suitable  for 
designation  as  recreational. 

-  no  net  adverse  impacts  on  the 

local  economy. 

-  river  segment  possesses  at  least 

one  outstandingly  remarkable 
value  for  which  it  is  considered 
by  BLM  to  be  among  the  top 
two  rivers  in  the  SCORP  region. 

-  BLM  can  effectively  manage  the 

outstanding  values  of  the  river 
segment. 


Eligible  river  segments  found 
suitable  for  designation  consistent 
with  their  highest  potential 
classification  if  the  following 
circumstances  exist. 

-  river  segment  possesses  at  least 

one  outstandingly  remarkable 
value  for  which  it  is  considered 
by  BLM  to  be  among  the  top 
four  rivers  in  the  SCORP 
region. 

-  BLM  can  effectively  manage  the 

outstanding  values  of  the  river 
segment. 


All  eligible  river  segments  found 
suitable  for  designation  consistent 
with  their  highest  potential 
classification. 


Exchanges  of  O&C  and  CBWR 
lands  would  be  made  primarily  to 
acquire  lands  which  would  enhance 
timber  management  opportunities. 
Exchanges  of  public  domain  lands 
would  be  made  to  benefit  one  or 
more  of  the  resources  managed, 
including  nontimber  values.  Sale  of 
O&C  and  CBWR  lands  other  than 
available  commercial  forest  lands, 
and  of  public  domain  lands,  would 
be  made  to  dispose  of  lands  that 
meet  any  of  the  criteria  of  FLPMA 
Section  203(a).  Leases  on  such 
lands  would  be  made  to  accommo- 
date other  uses.  Leases  or 
conveyances  under  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  would  be 
made  in  Zones  2  and  3  to  provide 
appropriate  facilities  or  services. 


Same  as  Alternative  B,  except 
emphasis  would  also  be  given  to 
exchanges  of  O&C  and  CBWR 
lands  that  would  contribute  to 
conservation  of  biological  diversity. 


Land  exchanges  would  be  made  to 
benefit  one  or  more  of  the 
resources  managed.  Exchanges 
involving  disposal  of  timber  to 
acquire  lands  containing  greater 
nontimber  values  would  be 
emphasized.  Sales  of  lands  other 
than  available  commercial  forest 
lands  would  be  made  to  dispose  of 
lands  that  meet  criteria  (1)  or  (2)  of 
FLPMA  Section  203(a),  but  sales  of 
land  that  meet  only  criterion  (3) 
would  not  be  made.  No  lands 
would  be  leased,  except  leases 
and  conveyances  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  would  be  made  in  Zones  2  and 
3  to  provide  facilities  or  services  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No  10.  (Continued). 


under  FLPMA  Section  203(a)  if  important 
recreation,  wildlife,  watershed,  threatened  or 
endangered  species  habitat,  and/or  cultural 
values  are  not  identified  during  disposal 
clearance  reviews  and  no  viable  exchange 
proposals  for  them  can  be  identified.  The 
discussion  of  Zone  3  lands  must  state  which  of 
the  disposal  criteria  in  FLPMA,  Section  203(a), 
apply.  Zone  3  lands  would  also  be  available  for 
transfer  to  another  agency  or  to  local  govern- 
ments, as  needed  to  accommodate  community 
expansion  and  other  public  purposes. 


Issue  No.  11 :  Rural  Interface  Area  Manage- 
ment 

Which  BLM-administered  lands  should  be 
allocated  to  receive  special  management 
practices  due  to  the  concerns  of  residents  who 
live  in  close  proximity?  (Rural  interface  areas 
are  areas  where  BLM-administered  lands  are 
adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  privately  owned 
lands  where  county  zoning  has  created  or  allows 
for  creation  of  lots  as  small  as  1  to  20  acres.  In 
most  rural  interface  areas  concerns  of  the 
residents  are  related  to  forest  management 
practices,  visual  quality  and  potential  affects  on 
domestic  water  sources  and  water  supplies.) 


No  special  management  actions  except  those 
that  address  other  issues. 


I'         ■    ■    >^^    .,~^ 
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Sensitivity  Analyses 

Sensitivity  analysis  is  a  process  of  examining  specific 
trade-offs  which  would  result  from  making  changes  in 
single  sensitive  elements  of  an  alternative.  Such  analyses 
will  be  particularly  helpful  in  developing  the  preferred 
alternative,  to  make  it  most  effective  in  reconciling  potential 
conflicts  and  optimizing  overall  benefits.  The  sensitivity 
analyses  will  have  the  further  benefit  of  informing  the  public 
about  certain  trade-offs,  which  should  facilitate  their 
offering  information  preferences  in  their  comments  on  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS. 

Sensitivity  Analyses  of  Land 
Use  Allocations 

Some  specific  land-use  allocations  and  other  decision 
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elements  will  be  subjected  to  sensitivity  analysis  at  the 
same  time  as  preliminary  analysis  of  impacts  of  the  initial 
array  of  plan  alternatives  and  prior  to  selection  of  a  pre- 
ferred alternative.  This  analysis  will  identify  approximate 
opportunity  costs  associated  with  differing  approaches  to 
the  most  sensitive  land  use  allocations  and  decision 
elements. 

Because  of  the  number  of  land  use  allocation  issues  and 
alternatives,  sensitivity  analysis  must  be  tightly  focused  to 
be  manageable.  The  analysis,  therefore,  will  focus  on  mid- 
range  alternatives.  At  a  minimum,  the  following  will  be 
analyzed  for  Alternatives  B,  C  and  D  and  the  preferred 
alternative: 

-  Effects  on  timber  harvest  (ASQ)  and  related  jobs  and 
county  revenues,  and  on  cavity  dwellers,  of  substituting 
the  next  higher  and  next  lower  alternative  levels  of  snag 


Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


On  BLM-administered  lands  within 
one  quarter  mile  of  private  lands  in 
identified  rural  interface  areas 
zoned  for  1  to  5-acre  lots, 
customary  forest  management 
practices  would  be  altered,  where 
realistically  feasible,  to  mitigate  the 
adjacent  neighbors'  concerns  (i.e., 
management  would  look  for 
alternative  methods  of  practicing 
intensive  forest  management). 
Examples  of  management  options 
include  harvest  regimes  other  than 
clearcutting,  hand  application 
rather  than  aerial  application  of 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  inclusion 
of  additional  buffers  for  domestic 
water  sources,  and  hand  piling 
slash  for  burning  as  opposed  to 
broadcast  burning.  All  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  a  quarter 
mile  of  designated  rural  interface 
areas  1  to  5-acre  lots)  would  be 
managed  for  VRM  class  III 
objectives. 


Same  as  Alternative  B  except  that 
lands  zoned  for  1  to  20-acre  lots 
would  also  be  included  as  the  rural 
interface  area. 


On  BLM-administered  lands  within 
one  quarter  mile  of  private  lands  in 
rural  interface  areas  zoned  for  1  to 
20-acre  lots,  there  would  be  no 
herbicide  spraying,  no  clearcutting, 
and  no  prescribed  burning.  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  this  area 
would  be  managed  for  VRM  class  II 
objectives. 


Same  as  Alternative  D  except 
BLM-administered  lands  within  one 
half  mile  of  private  lands  in  rural 
interface  areas  would  be  managed 
as  discussed  in  Alternative  D. 
Areas  zoned  for  lots  larger  than  20 
acres,  but  with  tax  lots  of  20  acres 
or  less  and/or  existing  legal 
multiple  residences,  may  also  be 
addressed  in  this  alternative. 


and  wildlife  tree  protection,  and  of  providing  for  no 
specific  protection  of  cavity  nesters  on  suitable  forest  or 
woodland. 

Effects  on  ASQ  and  related  jobs  and  county  revenues, 
and  on  other  relevant  values,  of  substituting  the  next 
higher  and  the  next  lower  alternative  levels  of  riparian 
zone  protection,  and  of  providing  only  legally  required 
protection  of  riparian  zones  to  preserve  commercial 
trees  on  suitable  forest  or  woodland. 


The  following  additional  sensitivity  analyses  will  also  be 
made: 

-  Analysis  of  Alternatives  C  and  D  to  show  the  effects  of 

substituting  extended  rotation  of  old  growth  forest  in  lieu 
of  no  harvest  for  those  alternatives. 

-  Analysis  of  Alternative  B  to  show  the  effects  of  placing  all 

lands  allocated  primarily  to  timber  production  on  a 
rotation  of  150  years. 


Effects  on  ASQ  and  related  jobs  and  county  revenues, 
and  on  spotted  owl  populations  (number  of  pairs),  of 
substituting  the  next  higher  and  the  next  lower  alterna- 
tive levels  of  old  growth  and  mature  forest  protection, 
and  of  providing  no  specific  old  growth  and  mature 
forest  protection  on  suitable  forest  or  woodland. 


-  Analysis  of  Alternative  B  to  show  the  effects  of  partial 
retention  of  structural  elements  of  habitat  diversity  in 
timber  harvest  units  under  even-aged  management. 

Other  sensitivity  analysis  elements  or  increments  may  be 
added  as  deemed  appropriate  by  a  district. 
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Figure  3-1 


LAND  BASE 


FOREST 


NON  FOREST 


LOW  SITE  -  Sites  that  can  produce  less 
than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  of 
commercial  forest  species. 


NONCOMMERCIAL  SPECIES  -  Sites  that 
can  produce  only  minor  conifer  and  hard- 
wood forest  tree  species  that  are  typically 
utilized  as  nonsawtimber  products. 


NONSUITABLE  COMMERCIAL  FORESTLAND 

Sites  that  cannot  be  restored  to  meet  or  exceed 
minimum  stocking  levels  of  commercial  species 
within  the  required  years  after  harvest. 


FRAGILE  NONSUITABLE  -  Sites  where 
forest  yield  productivity  will  be  reduced  even 
if  special  harvest  and/or  restrictive  measures 
are  applied  due  to  inherent  site  factors  such 
as  soil,  topography,  etc. 


FRAGILE  SUITABLE  -  Sites  where  forest  yield 
productivity  may  be  reduced  due  to  inherent 
site  factors  such  as  soil,  topography,  etc. 


CATEGORY  I  REFORESTATION  PROBLEM 

Sites  that  can  be  reforested  with  multiple 
treatments  to  meet  or  exceed  minimum 
stocking  of  commercial  species  within 
5  years  of  harvest. 


CATEGORY  II  REFORESTATION  PROBLEM 

Same  as  Category  I  except  6-15  years. 


NONPROBLEM  -  Sites  that  can  be  reforested 
to  meet  or  exceed  target  stocking  of 
commercial  species  within  5  years  of  harvest 
using  no  more  than  one  site  preparation 
treatment  and  one  planting. 


SUITABLE 
WOODLAND 


NONSUITABLE 
WOODLAND 


SUITABLE 
COMMERCIAL 
FORESTLAND 
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Estimated  effects  on  ASQ,  together  with  resulting  local 
employment  and  county  revenues  for  each  analysis,  will  be 
quantified  and  arrayed  as  in  Table  3-2.  Effects  on  other 
resource  attributes  will  be  quantified  only  where  available 
analytical  techniques  are  readily  applicable.  Otherwise, 
effects  will  be  compared  to  relevant  environmental  conse- 
quence conclusions  for  the  basic  plan  alternatives. 


Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Timber 
Management  Prescriptions 

For  the  preferred  alternative,  the  following  potential  nondeclining 
timber  harvest  levels  (even  flow)  or  potential  allowable  sale 
quantities  will  be  calculated  and  displayed.  Attendant  local 
empbyment  and  county  revenues  will  be  identified,  along  with 
the  related  long  term  sustained  yield  of  timber,  and  any  other 
relevant,  identifiable  effects. 

1 .  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  under  the  conditions  de- 


Table  3-2   Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Land  Use  Allocations  (partial  example  using  common  alternatives) 

Allocation 

Allocation 

or  Element                                 Local                County           Other 

or  Decision 

Base 

From             ASQ           Employment          Revenue          Effect 

Element 

Alternative 

Alternative        Change            Change              Change        Changes 

Snag  and 

B,C 

D 

Wildlife  Tree 

No  Protection 

Protection 

D 

C 

E 
No  Protection 

Riparian  Zone 

3 

A 

Protection 

C 

C 

A 
B 

D 

D 

A 
C 
E 

Old  Growth 

3 

C 

and  Mature 

No  Protection 

Forest 

Partial  Retention 

Protection 

of  Structure 

C 

B 

D 
No  Protection 
Partial  Retention 
of  Structure 
Extended  Rotation 

D 

c 

E 
No  Protection 
Extended  Rotation 

Timber 

3 

150  Year  Minimum 

Harvest 

Rotation 

Length 
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scribed  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Guidance  for  All 
Common  Alternatives  for  Issue  1 . 

2.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  no  stands  younger 
than  culmination  of  mean  annual  increment  (CMAI)  were 
planned  for  final  harvest,  and  if  all  appropriate  intensive 
management  practices  are  applied.  The  number  of  years 
needed  to  reach  CHAI  would  be  determined  separately  for 
each  selected  site  class,  using  appropriate  growth  and 
yield  data  simulation,  such  as  the  Stand  Projection  System 
Model  or  Organon.  The  site  indexes  to  be  used  would  be 
the  same  as  those  calculated  from  the  extensive  forest 
inventory  and  used  in  simulating  growth  and  yield. 

3.  The  nondeclining  harvest  levels  if  minimum  average 
tree  diameter  of  a  stand  to  be  harvested  were  constrained 
at  12  inches,  at  16  inches,  at  20  inches,  and  at  24  inches. 
The  number  of  years  needed  to  reach  each  size  would  be 
determined  as  in  2  above,  based  on  growth  and  yield  data. 

4.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  each  of  the  following 
intensive  management  practices  were  not  used  (A  sepa- 
rate calculation  for  each  prospectively  foregone  practice): 

-  planting  of  genetically  improved  stock 

-  fertilization 

-  precommercial  thinning 

-  commercial  thinning 

-  brush  and  hardwood  conversion 

5.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  only  the  base  program 
(site  preparation,  planting  including  genetically  improved 
stock,  protecting  seedlings,  and  plantation  release)  were 
funded;  and  fertilization,  precommercial  thinning,  commer- 
cial thinning  and  stand  conversion  were  foregone. 

6.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  prescribed  burning 
were  prohibited  or  abandoned  for  other  reasons. 


7.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  all  use  of  herbicides  to 
aid  timber  production  were  prohibited,  or  abandoned  for 
other  reasons. 

8.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  that  would  result  if  5,  6 
and  7  all  occurred. 

9.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  that  would  result  if 
currently  forested  commercial  forest  lands  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  economically  infeasible  to  harvest  were 
removed  from  the  available  forest  land  base.  (To  be 
displayed  only  in  plans  where  the  potential  harvest  level  for 
a  sustained  yield  unit  would  change  by  more  than  1 
MMBF.) 

10.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  intensive  management 
practices  considered  economically  marginal  were  not  used. 

1 1 .  The  harvest  level  that  would  result  if  a  departure  of  as 
much  as  10  percent  above  the  nondeclining  harvest  level 
shown  in  sensitivity  analysis  2  were  selected,  provided  that 
any  increase  does  not  exceed  the  long  term  sustained  yield 
capacity.  The  harvest  level  in  subsequent  decades  must 
not  fall  more  than  one  percent  below  the  nondeclining 
harvest  level  for  sensitivity  analysis  2.  The  potential 
departure  would  not  exceed  that  needed  to  match  recent 
timber  supply  levels  in  the  market  area,  as  defined  by  the 
Local  Market  Model  being  developed  at  the  PNW  Re- 
search Station,  USFS.  The  period  for  which  departure 
would  be  calculated  would  be  the  period  of  anticipated 
regional  timber  supply  deficiency  identified  for  the  market 
area  in  recent  studies. 

These  sensitivity  analyses  will  assist  BLM  in  identifying  a 
proposed  set  of  prescriptions  for  the  preferred  alternative. 
They  will  also  identify  the  impacts  of  possible  future 
adjustments  in  timber  management  prescriptions  that  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  actions  outside  BLM's  control. 


Table  3-3.  Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Timber  Management  Prescriptions,  Preferred  Alternative 


Sensitivity  Analysis 


ASQ 


Local  County  Other 

Employment        Revenue  Effects 
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